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tne Length of the Working Day 
fo determine the proper length of the ideal work- 
day a number of factors will have to be taken 
» account. Economical as well as psychological 
ethical considerations enter into this question. 
» working hours must be sufficient to supply the 
cerial needs of the community. That is the eco- 
tical phase of the problem. They must not be 
ended beyond a point where they would unfavor- 
r influence the development of the physical and 
hital life of the worker. ‘To this aspect of the 
gation the psychologist would have to attend. 
ttly the workday must be such that its duration 
es not interfere with the destiny of the worker 
ta human being. This point will engage the at- 
tion of the moral philosopher. The ideal work- 
day, then, will be the result of a judicious bal- 
ting of all these factors. It is not a mere mathe- 
tical problem of addition or subtraction. 
\s long as the present manner of thinking pre- 
is the first consideration will be paramount. The 
nomist will insist that production must not be 
tailed and that wages and profits must not be 
reased. 
duced and nevertheless working hours are to be 
uced, the way out of this dilemna will be by a 
beding up of the process of production. Now it 
just this speeding up process which the worker 
“nts and which renders him dissatisfied with his 
+k. Briefer working hours with increased pres- 
ke and tension will not make his work more con- 
ial to him. If the hours are reduced the effi- 
ey of the worker will have to be heightened to 
set the margin of loss in production occasioned 


mmodate himself to the sharper pace of the ma- 


Here is what a worker says of such adaptation of 
juman being to inanimate machinery: “I write 
an intimate knowledge of modern machine in- 
stry with its mass production, its speeding up and 
etal soullessness. When ‘I entered. industry I 
d it a nightmare of time-recording clocks which 
with a sharp staccato clang when the card was 
, and of numbered brass tool checks which 
ed upon me that my place in the universe 
702, a contention which I instictively dis- 
No one had any individuality at all. The 
1e took hold of me with its iron fingers and 
me into the shape required. Every second 
unted for. As I clocked off one job, 
the next... . Attention was lav- 


* 2a rw on 


If the same amount of wealth is to be’ 


the shorter day. The worker will have to ac- 


ished on the stresses and the strains of machinery 
and metal, but the more delicate mechanism of hu- 
man nerves and sinews—not to speak of human 
souls—was ignored. But I write unjustly. We were 
not ignored. On the contrary, a gentleman with a 
stopwatch frequently stood over a man, timing an 
operation and calculating how few motions were 
required to complete a given task. When the time 
was fixed each worker had to do the job in that time 
and in that way. I cannot complain that we 
were not studied. But the purpose of the study was 
the work, not the man. No one dreamt of consid- 
ering the effect on his well-being and development.” 
(R. M. Fox, Massproduction—A Worker’s Experi- 
ence, in The Hibbert Journal, April, 1925.) This 
driving and speeding surely would not become less 
with the shortening of the working day. If anything, 
it would be considerably increased. It is not a 
shorter working day that is needed but rather a more 
reasonable tempo of working. A little leisure dur- 
ing the work would be preferable to increased 
leisure after the work. 

With our exaggerated ideas of efficiency and mass- 
production we cannot take to this idea of a leisurely 
procedure during work. The fatal idea of mass- 
production and cheapness has taken hold of every 
mind and dominates all our thinking. Only a few 
revolt against this mechanization of industry. Even 
the worker himself has resigned himself to it. We 
will have to get away from it: even for a few brief 
hours man cannot be turned into a machine with 
impunity. Man must not be adapted to the exigen- 
cies of industry, but industry must be adjusted to 
the exigencies and requirements of human nature. 
Our ideas concerning massproduction and cheap- 
ness will have to undergo complete revision. In 
that case the length of the working day will be a 
problem that becomes capable of solution. 

A writer in a German periodical thinks that the 
steadily progressing division of labor need not nec- 
essarily interfere with the happiness of the worker 
and his joy in the work performed. (Zum Prob- 
lem der Arbeitsfreude, in Wirtschaftswissenschaft- 
liche Vierteljahrschrift, January, 1926.) In this 
connection it must not be forgotten that man has a 
remarkable faculty of adaptation and that he can 
gradually adjust himself to the most unnatural con- 
ditions of life. Not, however, without real injury to 
his better nature. I think Mr, W. H. Warburton 
has anticipated the objection. Here are his words: 
“Tt may be contended that uninteresting jobs under 
rigid discipline cannot be so bad, for workers ap- 
pear to get used to them, and in many cases seem to 
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like them. That is true, but it is also true that 
workers get used to living in slums. This 
most damnable faculty of human beings to adapt 
themselves to any sort of circumstances helps them 
to survive, but it hinders real progress. . . . It 
must, however, be admitted that although the option 
for most men no longer exists, and they must willy- 
nilly become process workers, many, for whom 
there is an alternative, willingly submit themselves 
to the monotony and the discipline of scientifically 
run industry. The riddle is fairly simple and illus- 
trates how widely accepted is the Nihilist belief 
that ‘a pair of shoes are worth more than high 
talk about Shakespeare.’ Efficiently run industry 
can pay high wages. Farm work is interesting 
and varied, but watching steel rolls pays better. 
Building a house is real creative skill in action, 
but Ford, for ‘endlessly dipping, one by one, small 
chains into oil,’ offers twice the wages. A measure 
in money has been found for a man’s valuation of 
his individuality. The evidence appears to show 
that in the cases where process work is optional 
(for most men it is compulsory) many, perhaps the 
greater number, accept it for the sake of higher 
wages and remain in it despite the fact that it 
chafes them. ‘This outlook is not very bright, for 
it suggests that ultimately placidness will be at- 
tained in industry not by the removal of the griev- 
ances which have been mentioned before, but by the 
workers allowing that in themselves to die which 
protects them against the mishandling of their in- 
dividuality.” (A Worker’s Study of Certain ‘T'énd- 
encies in Modern Industry, in The Hibbert Jour- 
nal, April, 1926.) 

The shortening of the working day is likely to re- 
sult in a still greater mechanization of our indus- 
try and this would have the most evil effects on the 
individuality of the worker. Not the shortening of 
the working day will bring true relief, but a change 
in the nature of the work. Humanization of in- 
dustry is what we need. Rightly says the above- 
mentioned observer: “Shorter hours have been sug- 
gested to counteract the evils of routine. But this 
takes little account of the harmful reactions which 
are carried over from industry into leisure, and 
which result in a feed and speed philosophy of life 
with all its ragtime cravings. The assumption is 
that work is bad and must be cut down as much as 
possible. Yet, if a daily dose of poison, however, 
small, is taken, the worker can hardly escape un- 
harmed. We cannot go back to handicraft, but even 
in modern industry it is not essential that men 
should be chained to one machine all the time. Far 
greater variety and scope of interests could be given, 
especially to the younger workers. If later they 
prefer to remain at one task, as sometimes happens 
with those of little initiative, the responsibility is 
theirs. But it is easy for initiative to be destroyed 
and many of those who lack confidence for new 
ventures owe this to being thrust into a rut early 
in life.” (R. M. Fox, Lc.) 

There is a vast background to this question of 
the shorter working day. ‘The demand for it is 
intimately bound up with our entire industrial civil- 
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“been accustomed to it may actually be their mora 


ization. It cannot be appreciated apart from thy 
larger perspective. At present we have done enoug 
to have placed it in its proper setting. | 

From the ethical point of view we would add th 
following observations. It seems that there ough 
to be a certain symmetry and proportion among th 
various ends to which the twenty-four hours of th| 
day are aliotted. The day should be rightly propor 
tioned between work, leisure and necessary resi 
The old-fashioned division into three equal pag 
does not appear to be so bad. ‘To apportion th) 
smallest part of the day to real work hardly seem 
reasonable. Man has worked himself out of th 
slough of savagery through hard work. Excessiy 
leisure characterizes the savage. Work, it is true 
may degrade man and completely brutalize him 
stili excessive leisure may do the very same thing! 
Surely too much leisure is apt to make man mate 
rial minded. This may not be a popular doctrin 
but experience has borne it out. I have a passagi 
that is very much to the point, but I do not knoy 
to whom it is to be credited. It reads: “Ergophobi 
(aversion to work) was, then, as it is perfecth 
logical, the first step in the degeneration of man 
now ergophobia is becoming quite endemic in ou 
times, as any observer will concede.” If this fram 
of mind should spread, the results cannot but bi 
disastrous. It is a great steadying influence fo 
man to be tied down to tasks from: which he canno 
escape and which engross his hours. He is thu 
saved the possibility of an evil choice and in mam 
cases the painful necessity of making frequent de 
cisions. ‘To employ leisure in a beneficial manne 
is no easy task and one to which very few are equa 
To thrust abundant leisure on men that have no 


ruin. Slowly man must be educated to the judiciou: 
use of leisure, otherwise it will be anything but 
blessing to him. a 


We summarize. It does not appear that a shorte 
working day is desirable. If something may be s 
in its favor, weighty arguments militate against if 
At all events, the question is one that demand 
much thought and that should not be decided in a 
offhand manner. The larger implications of H 
economic, psychological and ethical nature that ar 
bound up with it should receive due consideration 
If it is true that man must not be enslaved by la 
bor, it is nevertheless also true that he is born t 
work even as the bird is intended to fly. Worl 
must not crowd out leisure, nor must leisure be 
lowed to encroach on work. It is far from evid 
that the increase of leisure brought about throv 
the modern development of industry has made 1 
either better or happier. Whatever may be said 
a shorter working day, we are convinced that it 
by far more important to render work itself m 
interesting and soul-satisfying. It is to that « 
that labor itself should devote its attention and 
efforts. The question of the length of the wo 
ing day, in that case, would lose its acute charac 
Men who are engaged in satisfying and interest 
work are not particularly anxious to have the h 
of their working day shortened. ‘The solution | 
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ed by the labor leaders above-mentioned is too 
ple and too easy to commend itself to one who 
any idea of the complexity of life. 
C. BRUEHL 


Juvenile Delinquency 

| ie 

‘he unprecedented growth of modern cities 
uught with it also new problems respecting juve- 
delinquents. Juvenile delinquency took on a 
rr aspect in the light of urban conditions. ‘The 
trts were confronted with offenses, in nature per- 
es the same as in former days, yet now invested 
wh circumstances which demanded special treat- 
nat. 
tt is now twenty-five years that the first juvenile 
irts were established. Since that time the prog- 
3 in the movement of caring for juvenile delin- 
rnts has been rapid. Standards have been raised 
higher and higher levels. Every state but one 
enacted legislation making provision for some 
t of juvenile court organization.*) There is 
a city in the United States of 100,000 or more 
abitants which has not a court designed to care 
ecially for children. Slowly the necessity of spe- 
| courts for juvenile delinquents is finding prac- 
ul recognition in the smaller cities and communi- 
s. Not all the courts, it is true, dealing with chil- 
nn’s cases meet fully the best standards of juve- 
2 court work.?) A questionnaire which obtained 
ormation from 2,034 courts having authority to 
idle children’s cases revealed the fact that only 
i courts could be classified as specially organized 
- juvenile court work. _ 
Special organization included the following sim- 
features: first, separate hearings for children; 
ond, officially authorized probation service ; third, 


adequate registry of social information. The 
raller the community which the juvenile court 
ast serve, the less articulate also the special juve- 
re court organization. Each community will, of 
mirse, adapt its court procedure to the extent: 
id nature of the juvenile delinquency occurring 
thin its jurisdiction. “Specially organized courts 
‘re found in all the cities with populations of 
000 or over and were available to 70 per cent 
the total population living in cities of 25,000 to 
0,000. Courts with special equipment for deal- 
~ with children were available to 29 per cent of 
2 total population of cities of 5,000 to 25,000, 
-d to only 16 per cent of the population of rural 


| ee 
‘The term children is given a broad interpretation. 


der the California law the courts had jurisdic- 
1 over children under 21 years of age; under 
ain circumstances the Denver juvenile court has 
equally wide jurisdiction. Usually the age limit 
i8 years. The Buffalo juvenile court has author- 
+ over children only up to the age of 16 years. 


. Juvenile Courts at Work, Bul. 141, Children’s Bu- 
p. 1, Washington, 1925. lk 
fuvenile Court Standards, Bul. 121, Children’s Bu- 
ashington, D. C. 


ne 


Juvenile courts are extending their jurisdiction to 
adults in cases where these have contributed to the 
delinquency of a boy or girl. This conforms to 
the adopted standards on juvenile courts which do 
not limit action to parents or guardians in cases of 
offense causing delinquency. In some States the 
laws respecting adult offenders against children are 
deplorably weak; it was found in Georgia*), for in- 
stance, that in cases of offenses committed by adults 
against children sentence was seldom imposed. 


Juveniles are not very often brought into the 


juvenile court for serious offenses. There 
are cases, however, in which children have 
been tried for. murder, rape, or highway rob- 
bery. Boys figure largely in thefts, among 


which larceny takes the chief place. Girls contrib- 
ute a large number of cases to the juvenile courts 
because of incorrigibility and immorality. The pro- 
portion is, perhaps, so large because girls are either 
misled by adults, or sold into white slave traffic, 
or, if offenses are committed with other juveniles, 
a double standard applies a more severe judgment 
on girls than on boys. Because of disorderly con- 
duct, under which are included malicious mischief, 
destruction of property, disturbing the peace, fights, 
and other mischievous pranks, a large number of 
children are annually hauled into the courts. Traf- 
fic violations have also figured in court cases. It 
is estimated that approximately 200,000 juvenile 
delinquents were dealt with in the juvenile courts 
of the country during the last year. 

For general purposes juvenile delinquents may 
be classified as follows: First the incorrigibly per- 
verted; some juveniles have hecome so hardened in 
their vicious habits, that normal measures of care 
are futile; correctional institutions, training schools, 
industrial schools, reformatories, furnish the only 
means of helping these incorrigibles. Second, the 
mentally weak’ and morally diseased delinquents ; 
special asylums are needed for such until they are 
capable, if ever that time comes, to protect and care 
for themselves. Third, the victims of evil environ- 
ment; work among juvenile delinquents has shown 
that many children would lead good, useful, vir- 
tuous lives were it not for horrible conditions ex- 
isting in the environment into which they are born 
and from which they cannot escape. 

Broken homes are the cause of the largest amount 
of juvenile delinquency. An analysis of 10,845 
cases dealt with in the seven cities of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis and Philadelphia, reveals that 40 per cent 
of the cases came from broken homes.®) When 
death withdraws the watchful eye and the helping 
hand of a father or mother, evil lays its clutches on 


the child; of the 10,845 cases dealt with 27 per cent _ 


showed one or both parents dead. Divorce is the 
next largest contributing cause; 8 per cent of the 
cases were due to the breaking up of the home by 
divorce. A deserting father or mother sent 4 per 


4) Dependent and Delinquent Children in Georgia, 
Bul. 161, p. 84, Washington, 1926. : : 

®) Juvenile Courts at Work, Bul. 141, p. 236, Washing- 
ton, 1925. is 
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cent of the 10,845 cases into the juvenile court. 
Other reasons furnished the remaining one per cent. 

In cases where both parents were living, home 
conditions were usually so appalling that wholesome 
living was made impossible for the children. Neg- 
lect in the physical, moral and religious upbringing 
of the children put them on the evil ways of de- 
linquency. Vicious habits on the part of one or the 
other parent inured the children early in life to 
deeds which would later on lead to their downfall. 
Overcrowding in the home broke down the protec- 
tive standards of modesty; sent the children into 
the streets for games of recreation; kept them out 
until late into the night, often enough in neighbor- 
hoods or places of amusement of a questionable 
character. Impoverished conditions compelled the 
mother to seek employment away from the home 
with the result that the children were left largely 
to themselves without any or at least most of the 
protective safeguards of parental control. 

By far most of the cases dealt with in the juvenile 
courts show a lack of proper home conditions. How 
important the home is for the prevention of delin- 
quency was seen especially during the war, when the 
rather general demoralization of home life was ac- 
companied by an increase of juvenile delinquency. 
The amount of delinquency grew to such an alarm- 
ing extent that most of the governments set up spe- 
cial commissions to inquire into the facts and to 
propose adequate measures for the protection of 
youth. The commissions in their reports agree in 
this that the factors which brought unrest, inse- 
curity, and lack of discipline into the home seriously 
hampered the healthy development of family life 
with consequent disastrous reactions on the morals 
of boys’ and girls.*) 


It is, of course, true that broken homes or bad 
home conditions are not in every instance contrib- 
uting causes of delinquency. The good results of 
an upbringing in a good home are often neutralized 
by the inculcation of false ideals in the school, or 
destroyed by evil companionship, vice-steeped gang- 
sters, or vicious activities of seducers. Evil liter- 
ature and sensational moving pictures do their share 
in undermining ideals of self-discipline; commer- 
cialized places of amusement, theatres, dance halls 
and pool rooms draw innocent youth into the vortex 
of sinful ways. It is of interest to note that recent 
studies respecting delinquent children also list vio- 
lations of the prohibition law as a factor contrib- 
uting toward delinquency.’) 


The proper care of juvenile delinquents, both 
from the preventive. and remedial side, requires 
patient study and persevering effort. It is to this 
end that juvenile courts have been organized, and 
that co-operating agencies seek to engage their ac- 
tivities. The saving of youth is in itself a noble 
work and, considered in the light of the nation’s 
welfare, a most important one. 


A. J. Muencu. 


*) Juvenile Delinquency in Certain Countries at War, 
Bul. 39, Washington, 1918. 
Sapulwtet; op, cit. pp. 21, 53, 77. 
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Social Study Courses for African 

While it seems more difficult than ever to inte 
est American Catholics in serious study of soci 
and economic problems, the Very Rev. Bernat 
Huss, Principal, St. Francis Native Training Co 
lege, Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa, is cot 
tinuing to conduct his social courses, intended f¢ 
the natives, to which we called attention during th 
Spring. 

The coming courses, as those of the past, strive 
achieve the synthesis which we have pointed out ¢ 
essential for, the conversion of the Negro rag 
“Our primary mission work is pastoral work, 
Father Huss declares, “or the Christianization ¢ 
Africa. Our secondary mission work is social an 
cultural, or the civilization of Africa according t 
the old monastic motto: Ora et Labora (PRAY an 
WORK). By combining both, we endeavor to aj 
proach ever closer to our common ideal, to estal 
lish AFRICA AT ITS BEST.” The program 
the Fifth Annual Catholic African Social Cours 
to be held at Lourdes, in Natal, at Mariazellj@ 
Fast Griqualand, during the first weeks of the com 
ing January, is entirely constructed on these de 
larations : 


Spiritual: 
Daily Holy Mass with short spiritual address. — 
Religion by Rev. R. Weinmann: “The Need ¢ 
Religion for Co-operative Work.” 
Intellectual: E 
Sociology by Rev. B. Huss. “Principles and Metk 
ods of Co-operative Credit Societies.” a| 
Psychology by Rev. B. Huss: ‘The Psycholog 
of Saving and Thrift.” 
Physiology by Dr. M. Kohler of Centocow. 
Agricultural Economics by Rev. B. Huss. 
Domestic Economy by Rev. Sr. Clementia. 3 
Discussions conducted by Rev. Fr. Emmanuel: | 
a. Reports of Native Farmers’ Associations an 
other work by men. 
b. Discussion on Home Industries to be intre 
~ duced by Rev. Fr. Emmanuel by a report 6 
such work carried on at present in 1 
Transkei. 
c. Reports on women’s work. 
d. Discussion on the Land Question. 
e. Debates on subjects concerning A frica’s 
fare. 


tinsmithing, bookbinding, basketry, grasswork, ¢ 
dening (including budding and pruning). 
Women can do cookery, sewing and cutting-<« 
basketry, grasswork, spinning and weaving. 
At Mariazell men can do bookbinding, bask 
and grasswork. 
Women can do cookery, basketry, grasswi 
weaving, bookbinding. 
Far from considering the African race in so 
favorable a light as does the editor >of 
Month, the well-known British Catholic m 
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iment, “which granted hospitality to the little 
siah in his tenderest age, is one of great pos- 
ties.” “Our own limited experience,” he de- 
Ss, "gives us strong reasons to believe that there 
: still be many treasures lying hidden and 
ant in the heart of the soil and of the sons of 
Mand. God wants the human race, through the 
sess and progress of culture, to make an ever 
tr use of His precious gifts for His glory and 
és welfare. Therefore Africa is also the conti- 
of great responsibilities.” 
nither Huss turther tells the Africans they may 
assured that the missionaries “are fully con- 
as of the responsibility on the part of Europeans 
urd them,” and that they are trying to discharge 
- duty by imparting to them (the Africans) “a 
ad philosophy or outlook on life, containing the 
sst and safest principles and methods tried and 
ed in the storms and stress of centuries.” but 
rrould also remind them of the responsibility on 
ta of the Africans; that these social courses 
intended to help them to discharge their duties 
guiding correctly all their (the Africans’) 
nal, mental and physical power.” It is “for the 
eess of our united efforts,” Father Huss con- 
tes, “we will pray: NKOSI, SIKELELA 
“RIKA, Lord Bless Africa!” 
oth the Church and the British government have 
nowledged their indebtedness to the Mariannhill 
mers, who have labored so successfully: among 
tnatives of South Africa. Not merely the meth- 
adopted by them, but also the spirit in which 
e sons of St. Benedict approached their prob- 
, explain their achievements, which virtually 
1 those of the monks who went forth into the 
Herness of Northern Europe in the early middle- 
3, to erect the Cross and the civilization, which. it 
ic: among the Teutonic tribes. The textbooks 
apiled by Father Huss for the use of his pupils 
strate just what has been accomplished by these 
ks in the course of less than half a century. 
mm order to make these books available to his 
Hents as cheaply-as possible and also to dissemi- 
¢ sound doctrines as widely as possible, Father 
ss publishes what he writes in various papers. 
. “Textbook of Elementary Economics for Na- 
- Students,” published in book form in 1924, first 
seared seriatim in the Zulu paper J/zandaba 
vantu, and likewise the valuable brochure on 
ncial History, Or the Story of the Rochdale Co- 
wrative Store for African Students,” which ap- 
‘red in 1925. Quite lately he ran another series 
“Psychology for Everyday Life” in the Johannes- 
paper Umdteteli, which attracted the attention 
egro students at Wilberforce, Ohio. 
n the College in that city to the editor of the 
mentioned, Eli B. Nyombolo, an African, de- 
: “Psychology of Everyday Life by Father 
ss is keenly appreciated by a group of students 
-e in the Department of Psychology, who are fol- 
those articles very closely and checking up 
good Father.” 


: present Father Huss 


oe — 
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Writing © 


is publishing another 
Umteteli wa Bantu on “People’s Banks,” 


while one on the “Group Mind” is to follow. Both 
are ultimately to appear in book form, as have 
those on “Elementary Economics for Native Stu- 
dents’!), and the “Story of the Rochdale Co-oper- 
ative Store for African Students.” 

These endeavors may serve as an answer to the 
ancient query: quid novi ex Africa? The Mariann- 
hill missionaries are pointing out to us the path on 
which we too must proceed, if we wish to do our 
share in assisting the American Negro to find his 
place in society and the state. It is especially the 
mental attitude with which men like Father Huss 
approach their problem we must seek to obtain to. 
These missioners have faith in the great Bantu 
race, never doubting that the slow but painstaking 
curing process, which the Church knows to apply 
with such great patience, both to individuals and 
races, will, in the end, achieve gratifying results. 
They remember, as it were, the experience of those 
older civilizers of men, their precursors in North- 
ern Europe, who did not make out of the “Nordics” 
of their time superior beings in a jiffy. 

It is this attitude of the Mariannhill Fathers we 
must acquire. In fact, our entire outlook on the 
Negro problem in America must undergo a change 
in that direction. Peaks 


Nationalization: One of Our Next 


Great Problems 


While certain sections of American labor are 
agitating for the nationalization of the railroads, 
coal mines and water power, the rest of us should 
not neglect this problem, nor should we depend 
entirely for our opinion regarding nationalization 
and socialization of any or all means of produc- 
tion on the results of such schemes in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The failure of parliamentarism, let’s say in 
Abyssinia, would not prove much against that in- 
stitution, since it was introduced among a people 
and under circumstances giving little promise of 
success from the beginning. What we should do 
is to begin an earnest and searching study of 
that problem, with the intention of arriving at 
an unbiased opinion, resting on the experiences of 
ail countries that have experimented with na- 
tionalization of any kind, including such endeav- 
ors as the State monopoly of manufactured to- 
bacco in Austria, the match monopoly of Italy, 
ete: 

Most valuable information on the subject of na- 
tionalization and socialization of the means of 
production may be found in a Swedish report, to 
which Dr. Arthur Shadwell has called the atten- 
tion of the British reading public in one of the 
series of articles on “The Breakdown of Social- 
ism,” recently published by him in the London 
Times, where he also brings to their notice a lecture 


1) The twelfth chapter of this 
Co-operative Credit Societies. Even as early as 1924 
Father Huss referred to the Credit Unions of our coun- 
try and the service they were rendering the American 
Negroes! Sym 


textbook is devoted to 
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delivered by the Prime Minister of Sweden, Mr. 
Sandler, at a summer school last year, and rep- 
resenting the advanced views of the Social-Dem- 
ocratic party of that country on nationalization. 

The views presented by the Swedish statesman 
the British writer calls “the most mature and 
carefully thought-out opinion on the subject” 
that he has been able to find. From them two or 
three general conclusions emerge, one of which 
expresses suspicion of State management in the 
following manner: “Experience from State- 
driven undertakings has justified suspicion that 
the management of socialized undertakings will 
be slack, bureaucratic, and uneconomic. Here 
Social Democracy must be on its guard and see 
to it that the undertakings obtain intelligent di- 
rection under guarantees against bureaucratic 
management.” Such guarantees are to be found 
in avoiding the monopoly form and over-centrali- 
zation, in leaving extensive scope for co-opera- 
tion, providing a place for consumers in the ad- 
ministrative organ, and leaving the management 
sufficient freedom of action. “So State enterprise 
in its popular, common sense disappears; and in 
its stead appears the socialized self-management 
of productive enterprises under representation of 
different interests.” 

A second and less familiar point is that though 
all natural resources, industrial undertakings, 
credit-agencies, and transportation are to be 
transferred to the ownership of society they are 
not, as Mr. Shadwell points out, to be treated in 
the same way. There is to be no uniform and 
symmetrical system, no single type, but a great 
variety of forms, suited to varying circumstances. 
“Large portions of the economic life are still eco- 
nomically unripe for socialization. Capitalism 
there is still the most important factor in the eco- 
nomic transformation; so it should complete its 
work under the supervision and control of soci- 
ety.” This is, Mr. Shadwell points out, “applied 
particularly to factory production, as distin- 
guished from natural resources, finance, and 
transport.” In that sphere, which is for us the 
most important, “the State monopoly may be a 
temptation to uneconomic action.” So the start- 
ing of new (presumably private) undertakings 
within a socialized sphere should be permitted. 
“Socialization can and should proceed without 
disturbing economic freedom.” In short, compe- 
tition and private enterprise are not excluded. 
Further, reference is made to forms of: transfer 
which come between private and social enter- 
prise, to the concession system and half-and-half 
systems, and to private activity with profit re- 
strictions. 

While Mr. Shadwell leaves it to the reader to 
draw his own conclusions from these remarks of 
a Socialist statesman, he does note that “at least 
the extreme complexity of the problem is being 
realized, and that is something.” This refers, 
however, merely to the attitude of those EFuro- 
pean Social-Democrats who have had the re- 


1 
| 
sponsibility to govern thrust upon them, only 
discover that they must revise their theories 
suit hard facts. In our country “the old € 
treatment of words as though they were de 
without any examination at all of real conditi¢ 
still prevails among those debating this quest! 
irrespective of whether they favor or oppose 
tionalization. | 

This seems to us regrettable, because the r 
economic depression will, we believe, lead t 
very noisy demand for nationalization of cert 
industries and means of transportation. In ¢ 
sequence a veritable tornado of words will br 
loose; the press will, of course, do its share 
talking; the politicians will put their ear to 
ground in their accustomed manner, while 
public, as a whole, will be entirely at a loss w 
to believe, following, in the end, the advice bro 
casted by those in possession of the biggest % 
plifiers. 


Pius X urged Catholics not merely to stt 
social and economic problems, but to come j 
ward with a “program of their own,” and to m 
it known by means of an intelligent propagan 
The question of nationalization, or federalizati 
of mines, railroads, water power, grant an opp 
tunity for sane counsel we should be loath to 
go neglected. F. Pa 


Warder’s Review 


A Comparison 


There is a striking parallel between Capitali! 
which has reached the highest peak of its devel 
ment, and Feudalism gone to seed, in Dr. Leopi 
Ziegler’s “Vom Sinn und Ziel des Wirtschat 
lebens,” published in a recent issue of ‘“Wirtsche 
liches Archiv’’*) : % 


“Where society finds itself when it entirely forg 
the primary purpose of economic endeavor to be 
providing of the essential needs of the masses of 


in what direction the same society strays, when it 
fines itself exclusively to supplying what is neede 
the consumers, utterly excluding from the econos 
life the all-powerful regulative of unhampered cor 

tition, while disregarding the forceful influences exe! 
by the continually growing economic needs and 

pressure they exert on the economical life, is illustra 
with unsurpassable emphasis by the declining M 
Ages, when the ever correct principle, that prov: 
whatever is needed is the chief duty of economic 
deavor, decays and goes to ruin, in fact causes 
grene and corruption,” 


There is just the question, which one of ¢ 
systems will, in the end, cause the greatest am 
of harm. If historical evidence counts for anyt 
it is Capitalism which, once it has reached the 

erous stage, completely ruins the nation on v 
it has fattened. wile 


he 


*)-Loc. cit., Vol. 24, No. 1, pp. 2-3, 
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(Group of Englishmen on Interest-Taking 
| anyone believing with Baron von Vogelsang 
the prophetic Dominican Albert Maria Weiss 
nterest is the crux of the Social Question, any 
of reaction against the capitalistic doctrine of 
jst-taking possesses some significance. Quite 
jtly the Warder ran into a declaration of this 
fin an unexpected place, in the syllabus A Na- 
Rural Policy, Prepared by a Special Com- 
2 on Rural Construction, an English attempt 
ving agriculture in a capitalistic society (tried 
ithan once in the course of history without suc- 


the second part of the Appendix, consisting 
+ . . ~ :: 
Somments by Individual Members of the Com- 
e,” there is the following statement, signed by 


1e difficulty of getting the question of money and 
est cleared up arises from the fact that, as under 
present system interest is charged for the loan of 
y, most people assume interest to be a normal 
1atural thing. But such is not the case. Interest 
b> be paid today because in an individualistic society 
hy represents power—the power of the man pos- 
ig money to compel others to labor for him. But 
ksociety organized on a co-operative basis it would 
ffferent: in, such a society no man would be com- 
id to labor for another, and the only use to which 
ey could be put would be that of a token for the 
sf goods, or, in other words, it could only be used 
common measure of value.” 

is not necessary to agree with all the conclu- 
; reached by the four Englishmen. Our pur- 
in quoting their opinion was merely to demon- 
e that the Catholic position on interest and in- 
tt-taking even today is accepted in quarters that 
owledge no allegiance to Rome. 


Why This Militaristic Diction? 
rganized labor is; on the whole, pacifistically 
med. Denunciations of militarism and declara- 
3 against war are common occurrences in the 
r press of our country. However, a rather 
aristic spirit at once becomes apparent, when- 
-Jabor organs and labor orators begin to deal 
_the struggle between capital and labor, sparring 
ban advantage of one kind or another. 
resident William Green, of the A. F. of L., was 
principal speaker on the recent occasion of the 
bng of the cornerstone for the office building and 
ne erected at Washington, D. C., for Carpenters’ 
“J. No. 132. In the course of his address Mr. 
en accorded special praise to the United 
ttherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
having acted as shock troops on behalf of 
anized labor in the fight for the shorter working 
_ What he said sounds like the oration of some 
sral, swinging the bloody shirt of martial glory: 
ke the great wing of a big army you were ordered 
action, led by able generals and made up of men 
eé courage was of the highest order—men who 
knew failure, men who were ready to fight as 
‘as it was necessary to win the eight-hour work- 
Out on the field of industrial battle you engaged 
enemy, if I may properly term it that, you made 
fight. It was almost a revolutionary reform in 
= days because the public mind had. not been edu- 
to accept such a revolutionary doctrine,’*) 


‘The “battlefield,” referred to by Mr. Green, is one 
of the most unfortunate phases of our civilization. 
ave realize that labor was forced to contend for 
its rights in consequence of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion ; but we consider it neither necessary nor de- 
sirable that the struggle for emancipation, thrust 
on what we have accustomed ourselves to call 
“labor,” should be referred to in militaristic terms. 
It would seem at least inconsistent that those, who 
condemn war and approve of pacifism, should vie 
with militarists whenever they speak or write of that 
unfortunate civil strife, which has caused so much 
hatred and suffering, and which should have been 
avoidable, if they, who claim that even international 
misunderstandings of an important nature can be 
adjusted by arbitration, are correct. 


To Certain Critics 


The question has been raised, why some of us 
are so unalterably opposed to every attempt to ex- 
tend and increase the Federal power, especially, 
however, the power to interfere with the family 
and the school. ‘To those who put this question, we 
would say with Bishop von Ketteler that they have 
entirely lost the correct conception of the duties 
which the State should perform and of the limits of 
its‘ rights and activities. 

The great Bishop, who fought both the Hessian 
and the Prussian state, whenever they attempted to 
infringe upon the rights of the Church, the family 
and parents, declares in one of his most valuable 
treatises, “Liberty, Authority and the Church”: 
“Just that is the fatal result of centralization and 
too much interference by governments, that men 
are bereft of the correct understanding of and the 
corfect insight into the most important affairs. The 
present generation is accustomed to weakly submit 
to the mandates of the school authorities as if they 
were an inevitable fate.) 

While Catholics, who go back to first principles, 
will always give to Caesar what belongs to Caesar, 
they will be equally zealous in defending the rights 
of God and the no less sacred rights of the Church, 
the rights of the family and parental authority 
against every attempt on the part of the State, and 
those who would make of it an overlord, to increase 
the scope of its power at the expense of the former. 
And since they know how rapidly that Leviathan 
grows and how ruthlessly it will make use of its 
strength, and that to it too may be applied the 
French saying: L’appétit vient en mangeant’), they 
are ever on the alert to prevent the State from tak- 
ing the first steps in the wrong direction. 

Moreover, they do so because they realize that 
it is also to the best interest of the State that neither 
the Church nor individuals, nor the family and 
parents should be robbed of any of their rights 
and prerogatives. ‘They have an individual exist- 
ence and it is only when they are in a position to 
fulfill all of their obligations freely and unham- 
pered, that they are able to carry out their God 
given mission. 

1). Ketteler, 
1862, p. 201. 


Freiheit, Autoritat u. Kirche, Mainz, 
?) The appetite grows, while one eats. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


“Liberty is a concession of the State, due the citi- 
zen and classes on condition they exercise it in.the 
interests of the State.” 

This subordination of the individual to the State 
underlies the Fascist philosophy, according to a 
translation of an address given at Perugia, Italy, by 
Alfred Rocco, minister of Justice in the Fascist 
government. Professor Dino Biongiari of Colum- 
bia University made the translation, 

“Under Fascism individual rights are only recog- 
nized in so far as they are implied in the rights 
of the State,” said Signor Rocco. 

The Fascist concept of liberty, he continued, is 
that the individual must be permitted to develop his 
personality in behalf of the State. As with the 
Prussian ideal, liberty is a concession of the State. 
It is not inherent'‘in man. The State is all in all. 

Fascism challenges the democratic ideal that man 
is endowed with certain inalienable rights. Instead, 
the State accords him privileges that he must use 
for the benefit of the State. 

A. F. of L. Weekly News Service, 
Oct. 30, 1926. 


“Success feeds on success” is a truism in which 
everyone believes. It is equally true that businesses 
based on advertising have to continue advertising 
long after they have established a name and printed 
reputation. Co-operative trade has been created be- 
cause it has sought to serve the interests of the 
consumers rather than the interests of other peo- 
ple. It has got to the position of having the big- 
gest business in the country without spending mil- 
lions, or thousands, of pounds in telling the public 
what it provides. The other day a London evening 
Paper increased its pages, and Lord Beaverbrook 
proudly told the readers that the paper drew 40 per 
cent of its revenue from them and 60 per cent of 
its revenue from its advertisements. Moreover, the 
same journal has to spend 12 per cent of its revenue 
on advertisement—so that of every. 2 100: 126 
spent to secure the other £88. ‘The reader of the 
newspaper shrinks in importance as the advertising 
revenue increases. This is a fact that co-operators 
in their ardor for advertising should not over- 
look. For the consumer pays—every time and all 
the time. 


The Producer.') 


One reason why labor organizations make so little 
progress in organizing industries in which wages 
and hours are fairly good is because their strategy 
envisages only wages and hours and they have never 
learned to fire the imagination of workers so that 
they might claim their birthright as human per- 
sonalities. It may be that this is impossible. It 


*) Official organ of the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety of England. 


| 
may be that men do not learn how to claim t 
highest ‘rights until their minimum rights are 
periled. If this is so, the prosperous and grow 
industries might show surprising results. The ai 
mobile industry is impregnable to the advances 
organized labor, not only because of this weak 
in labor strategy, but also because the old ¢ 
union is unequal to the task of meeting the pi 
lems of an industry in which the automatic j 
chine has destroyed the old craft distinctions. 
American Federation of Labor seems finally. to h 
realized this. Whether a new strategy born owt 
this realization will meet with success is nevert 
less questionable. As long as all Americans ¢ 
more for standards of living than for the pr 
leges of a free personality it may be too much 
expect of workers that they resent anything bu 
cut in the pay envelope. 

The Christian Century.” 


He smiled—wisdom in his face, kindness in 
eyes. humor in his look: 

The only thing (he said) that I can remember fi 
ing about the Civil war was that, now since my 
uncles were going, I.could have all their walnut 

The eyes of those who were listening met his, 
one another’s, and the basis of a world’s wrongs 
in that look. 


“Now, since my two uncles were going to 
I could have all their walnuts.” 


A little boy, who had never had enough walnt 
who had watched the big boys come in from 
woods with bulging sacks, who had seen the n 
drying on the wood-shed roof, who had taken f 
small share of the rich food allowed to a little b 
But now! The big boys were going to war and 
could have all their walnuts. 


The thought of one of the listeners went 1 
to a day in the “great”? war when a woman | 
been heard to say, quite suavely: “We can he 
an automobile if this war lasts a little longer.” 


The thought too of a bit of the narrative ir 
statesman’s autobiography, which said that af 
1914, an American banking house had permit 
England to overdraw her account two hundred 
lion dollars, on the expectation that the U 
States would enter the war...... 


She thought of the unquenchable idealism of 
and women looking out through their sacrifice 
the sovereign aspiration of the boys them f 
who have thought more than once that they we 
going to war to end war. There could be no q 
tion of the idealism of these. 
ing about walnuts. 


u 


Zona GALE, in Unit 


") From an article on “Henry Ford and Indu 
Autocracy.” a 

*) This is a rather clever paraphrase of Plato’s | 
ment that all wars are waged for the possessio 


> 7 Wee 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
ee general topic for discussion at this year’s 
rrence of the clergy of the Diocese of Anti- 


_ Addressing the Prisoners’ Aid Society meet- 
ing, held at Manchester in connection with the 
Catholic Congress, which met in that city early 


bh, Nova Scotia, was “Rural Home Life.” in October, Fr. Henry Day S. J., ascribed the 

rs were read on: cause of the large percentage of Catholic prison- 
a ee Sos of eee vie Com- ers to the “wretched condition of our Catholic 
with Conditions in the Past,” “The Traini ween @ salsa i i . 

re Rural Home Maker,” and (3) ea hte Becielor See I gee Pee ee es Ma aes 

eem in the Rural Community.” In addition a paper Pepe ot goes Gece) 2 MV Ce ake 
MOT he Place’ of Domestic Science in the industrial centres of this country (England). Thus 
School Curriculum,” by Sister St. Elizabeth of they came to be herded in overcrowded slum dwell- 


tt. Bernard. ings, tenements, and common lodging houses, 


; er ; where they have unfortunately remained.” 
arly all the Catholic periodicals published in “It is from this class of the poorest and least educated 


“nglish language were included in the exhibi- of our people,” Fr. Day said, “that the vast bulk of 
sof Catholic Periodical Literature arranged as Catholic prisoners, mostly serving short sentences for 
: ; 4 minor offences, are recruited. 

tture of the recent Catholic Congress of Eng- 


p “The presence in prison of Catholics of any social posi- 
held at Manchester. Altogether 494 different tion or education, for serious crimes, is, happily, a matter 


japers, reviews and parish magazines were of the rarest occurrence.” 
nyed. : CRIMINALITY 
» greatest number—176—belonged to England, but no x : ie : 
ieeacecaime from the U.S. A. Scotland provided The International Police Congress, which was 
adia no fewer than 27, Ireland 20, Canada 17, and held in Berlin concurrently with the police exhibi- 
jalia_13. Congressists discovered to their surprise tion during the last part of September and the be- 
iF q hillipine He support Ave Be oe a the | ginning of October, was attended by the represent- 
Rn irerica meh ae THA ie Ad atives of some 20 countries. Its purpose was to 
carry on the development of international co-oper- 
sany Flemish painters, writers, sculptors, mu- | ation in the prevention and detection of crime by 
‘as and actors attended the first meeting of an exchange of experiences and the unification of 
Pilgrim,” an association recently founded in | Practice. It served the secondary, but perhaps even 
‘um to promote “a spirit of Christian solidarity” more useful, purpose of bringing together those 
ng these workers in the field of art. They gath- engaged in their several countries in the same fields 
in the historic old Abbey, founded in 1132. of criminology, me 
sate years that Abbey has been a great focus of The mere list of papers discussed at the congress 


gives some idea of the wide range of interests con- 


BBY and artistic activity. sidered. They roughly fell into the criminal, the polit- 


se meeting coincided with the twenty-fifth anniver- ical, and the technical, though they overlapped a good 
/of the publication of the first volume of verses by deal and an exact grouping was out of the question. 
ntwerp expressionist poet, Karel Van den Oever. Among the papers dealing directly with crime was one 
htions from his poetic works, whose religious strain by Dr. Vetters, of Vienna, on check forgery, in which 
elped many hearts to get nearer to God, were re- a number of interesting examples were given to illus- 

_ on this occasion. trate on the one hand the danger of forgeries and on 
the other hand the need of international co-operation 


11: ‘ : in combating the forgers. The congress was of the 
i a3 the Press “the mee effective. modern opinion that the thumb-print offered the best method 
on in the struggle of opinions, the sixty-fifth of control. Dr. Schulz, of Vienna, spoke also on for- 
eral Assembly of German Catholics at Breslau gery in connection with the asnouee of curren ane 
sted resolutions calling vigorously to the atten- | bank notes which, since the war, has assumed such 


: ; dimensions that M. Briand was recently constrained to © 
the faithful their duty to support the Cath- male representations to the League on this matter. 


-ess and to encourage the Catholic book trade. The congress, at the instance of M. Keffer, passed 
ene : ae ie ; i lishment of an int 
sference to the Catholic book trade the Assem resolution welcoming the esta on an in 
Raa tne following resolutions: national bureau under the League, and declared 
ore, under the stern oppression of the present | readiness to place its experience at the disposal of o 
is “ae 7 oo % . : ‘ . 
conditions, the solicitude for daily bread takes League. © ts 


of all classes of the population, the more ss 


‘| 


danger that the spiritual nourishment of PREVAILING RATE OF WAGESEEE 
will be neglected to the incalculable damage For nearly three years the failure of New 


robust cates Oh 


s, publishers as well as sell- | City to pay prevailing rates of wages to 
s, but are suffering because | ics and laborers in 1ts em 
here is a danger that for ie eeape: 

ng houses, now de- 

t fail and must turn 
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totaling $2,625,000 to pay such prevailing wages 
during that year to mechanics and laborers. 

The proposals adopted on October 6 by the Board of 
Estimate, in addition to $1,000,000 previously set aside to 
pay prevailing rates of wages to employes, are as fol- 
lows: 

“That all per diem laborers be allowed $5.50 a day in 
the 1927 budget, and in addition, 

“That there be appropriated in Code 3,079 of the 1927 
budget an item of $1,500,000 to readjust the per diem 
wages of any skilled mechanics actually engaged in 
technical or skilled work appropriate to their civil serv- 
ice title to a rate equal to that paid by private employers 
for similar work, as an investigation of the departmental 
schedules discloses the actual services rendered, such 
investigation to be made prior to and be effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1927.” 


ADULT EDUCATION 

What is said to be the first concerted movement 
in support of adult education in the United States 
has taken shape in the American Association for 
Adult Education, with offices in New York City. Its 
formation followed two years’ preparation, includ- 
ing a survey by the Carnegie Corporation of exist- 
ing adult education enterprises throughout the coun- 
try. Strengthening the efforts already being made 
toward adult education, collection of important ma- 


terial for the purpose will be a chief activity at 


the outset, according to the announcement. 


One of the first steps’ undertaken by the Association 
has been the opening of four. teacher-training courses 
in adult education at the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York. These, with the persons giving 
them, were announced as follows: 

“Fundamental Problems in Adult Education,” by 
Everett Dean Martin, director of the People’s Institute; 
“Methods and Content of Adult Education,” by E. 
Lindeman; “Practice Course in Adult Education,” by 
Harry A. Overstreet, and “Educational Psychology,” 
by Leta S. Hollingsworth. 

Publication of five volumes containing studies of 
phases of adult education, under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Foundation, was also announced, They include: 

“Libraries and Adult Education,” prepared by the 
American Library Association; “New Schools for Older 
Students,” by Nathaniel Peffer; “Rducational Oppor- 
tunities for Young Workers,” by Owen D. Evans; “The 
University Afield,” by Alfred L. Hall-Quest, and “Cor- 
respondence Schools, - sareesns Chautauquas,” by 
John S. Noffsinger. 


POOLING 
The Central Selling Agency, repridenting the 
farmers’. wheat pools of the prairie provinces of 


5 cents a. 


deductions for administration have to be made from 
pool price, 


Holding 4,000,000 bales of this year’s cotton 
off the market, not to be sold until it is needed, 
a thorough and determined effort to reduce 1 
year’s cotton acreage, was the plan devised by 
recent Southern Cotton Conference for reli 
the serious situation caused by the low price of 
ton. ‘he conference was held at Memphis. — 


Briefly stated, the Memphis plan provides for e < 
lishing long-term pools, to be handled through th ‘ 


ton co-operatives, but to be kept separate fro 
own cotton. Into these pools owners may pla 
cotton and receive from 60 to 75 per cent of t 
value of their cotton. Such pools are to run fe 
vears if that length of time is necessary to ma 
cotton at a fair price. When all the cotton ha 
sold, the owners will receive the remainder of the j 
fou which their cotton was sold, less the cost of 
keting it. Under this plan it is estimated that 4,00 
bales will be taken off the market and that the pr 
serious situation will be relieved. 

The owner of cotton placed in the long-ter 
will be required to sign an agreement to reduce h 
ton acreage during each of the years 1927 and 1¢ 
all lands owned, controlled or farmed by him a 
25 per cent under the acreage planted by him in 1 


RURAL PROBLEMS 

In the last issue of the Oklahoma Cotton Gr 
Sam L. Morley, general manager of the Oklaht 
Cotton Growers’ Association, estimates that 3C 
bales will be left in the field by Oklahoma fa 
because it will not pay them to pick it. He be 
that in the South there may be 2,000,000 bales 
will not be gathered unless something is don 
will keep the price of cotton above. the o¢ 


gather‘ng after having deducted one-fourth f 
landlord. 


The yield of this year’s harvest in Italy, 
is now officialiy estimated at 60,000,000 qu 
was described as very satisfactory by Musso 
a speech to farmers made on Oct. 10 at the Cc 
Theatre, Rome, where he presented prizes | 
winners of the “national competition for the 
of wheat.” 

Had it Ant been for intensified a ae 
nor Mussolini, this year’s harvest would have b 
45,000,000 quintals, and in the circumstances it Yt 
possible to obtain better results. There was 1 
to increase the area under cultivation; : 
dvce the seat neceahry fo ae Tey 

e ry to m hie 
| Last he had said tk 
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.Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee 
seat Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, leader of 
unority party, in the recent primary of that 


or shows no favoritism in its loyal and effective 
of progressive candidates for public office,” the 
ttee said. “In every state and in almost every 
essional District labor has decided upon its can- 
3 for the ensuing election. Partisan politics has 
bthing to do with that consideration. 
ors campaign is to defeat candidates controlled by 
nary industrial and financial interests and to elect 
tgecokine candidates. In this there must be no 
sg or slacking. 
vive participation of all wage earners in this non- 
mn undertaking is imperative if our industrial rela- 
nce to be freed from state domination and from auto- 
jindustrial and financial control.” 


RADIO PROPAGANDA 

the opinion of the Christian Century the radio 
m1, WLS, of Sears, Roebuck and Company, is 
fring a most conspicuous service to the cause 
iigion. An every morning devotional hour is 
ected by prominent clergymen from all parts 
iicago. Three religious services are now broad- 
pn Sunday. 

pording to the same source the University of Chi- 
religious service comes on the air in the forenoon 
ia preacher of national reputation, In the after- 
i is a service under the auspices of the Chi- 
Church federation, and in the evening from six to 
‘is conducted the service of the famous “Little 
mi Church in the Vale’—a laymen’s community 
t of the air, as its lay pastor, Samuel R. Guard, 
t. During the week of the meeting of the execu- 
ao, the of the community church workers, in 


o, the, entire committee broadcasted a special 
e of short talks. 


DISHONEST PRACTICES 

dinning” painting contractors have aroused the 
1 of Charles L. Lammert, editor of the Painter 
| a labor journal. “Our members 
rd co-operate in exposing this type of business 
*? the labor editor writes. 


is unfortunate,” the article continues, “that the 
>, who buys painting service, is not aware that a 
4 craftsman feels much repugnance toward a boss 
engages in ‘skinning’ his work. This is beyond the 
»0l of journeymen. The practice goes merrily on 
‘the result that in too many instances the man who 
20 good work is compelled to brush on inferior ma- 
3 and leave behind a job which is justly criticised. 
sort of work by contractors must be stopped, 
swise our craftsmanship will suffer. This hurts the 
and discourages men from following the vocation 
ting.” 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 

jured workers are in many cases compelled 
a ive charity relief in hospitals while com- 
on, due them under the law, is diverted to 

e insurance company stockholders, accord- 
Dr. E. H. Lewinski-Corwin of the Hos- 

Bureau of New York. 


ording to Dr. Corwin, the medical and hospital 
f workmen’s compensation continues to be the 
elected phase, and demands a remedy. | ‘Of all 
ypes of benefits,” he says, “those pertaining to 
| and hospital care have been the least satisfac- 
> worked out.” He furthermore declares: “The 


s do not feel that they should be called upon to 


supplement the dificiencies in the scale of benefits of 
compensation laws. They feel this expense should be 
borne by industry.” 


RURAL, bib 

At the state convention of the Y. M. C. A,, held 
in Waukegan, IIl., the last week in September, an 
interesting report was given by a commission that 
had been appointed by the association to study the 
development of small town and rural work. Rev. 
O, F. Jordan, a member of the commission, sum- 
marized reports received from over a hundred 
agricultural advisors of Sears, Roebuck Agricul- 
tural Foundation. 

These reports indicated almost without exception that 
the churches in the small towns and open country were 
doing nothing for boys and girls except the conventional 
Sunday school work. Even Boy Scout troops were 
usually directed by other agencies than the churches. 


COLORED LABOR 

President Fitzpatrick and other officers of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor are aiding colored 
girls whose low wages at a date and fig factory 
forced them to strike. As beginners they were paid 
$4 to $5 a week. After one year they may make 
$9 a week. There is no dressing room and work 
and sanitary conditions are bad. 

The girls have been organized and the trade unionists 


are directing them how to conduct their fight for better 
conditions. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 
Installment buying by wage earners, beyond the 
acquiring of a modest home modestly furnished, 
was condemned by George F. Johnson, president 
of the Endicott Johnson Company, shoe manufac- 
turers, employing 17,000° persons, in a recent in- 
terview. 


He characterized the practice as a form of “slavery,” 
which hampers independent action and raises living 
costs and “makes for unhappiness and discouragement.” 


LUXURY 

Speaking at Glasgow, Scotland, recently, Mrs. 
Philip Snowden, wife of the well-known British La- 
bor leader, declared: . “During the past six years 
the people in this country have spent about 
£2,000,000,000 on strong drink. This is enough to 
have built 4,000,000 houses costing £400 each, and 
to have provided every family with £100 for the 
purchase of furniture, 


MISCELLANY : 

The Early Closing Association, of England, is 
making an appeal, on behalf of the shop assistants 
(clerks), for a holiday (apart from food shops) 
of four consecutive days at Christmas, following 
tha precedents of 1920, 1915, and 1909, when 
Christmas Day fell on a Saturday. 


The final report of the committee on Benzol Poi- 
soning of the National Safety Council states that 
after an exhaustive study of actual conditions it has 
been decided that the use of Benzol in industrial 
plants (except in closed mechanical systems) is dan- 
gerous, even when workers are “protected” by most 


‘complete and effective exhaust ventilation. 
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Das Staatslexikon der Goerres- 
gesellschatft. 


Der eben erschienene erste Band des Staatslexi- 
kons der Gorresgesellschaft (Freiburg im Breisgau 
1926, 5. Auflage, hg. von Hermann Sacher, 1864 
Sp., 74 Bilder u. Karten) ist ein treues Spiegelbild 
des katholischen Geisteslebens in Deutschland und 
des Verhiltnisses des deutschen Katholizismus zum 
deutschen Staat. Er lasst die Elite des katholischen 
Deutschlands zu Worte kommen und fasst sie 
zusammen zu einem monumentalen Bekenntnis des 
deutschen Katholizismus zum Staate Bismarcks und 
zur soziologischen Schule des P. Heinrich Pesch, 
Deal: 

Soviel die Osterreicher, Schweizer und Ameri- 
kaner deutscher Zunge diesem doppelten Bekenntnis 
gegeniiber einzuwenden haben, so wenig sie einer 

Identifizierung von Deutschthum und deutschem 
Staat zustimmen konnen, und so sehr sie es be- 
griissen wiirden wenn das Staatslexikon den Ge- 
danken eines tiberstaatlichen Deutschthums pflegen 
wollte—die wissenschaftliche und technische Lei- 
stung, die in der vorliegenden Neubearbeitung zu 
Tage tritt, soll nicht verkannt werden. Wir be- 
sitzen in ihr ein Werk, das, wie schon der erste 
Band zeigt, die Probleme der modernen Staats- 
wissenschaft erschopfend behandelt, wenn schon 
nicht immer im Sinne der besseren kulturellen und 
politischen Traditionen des deutschen Katholizis- 
mus, so doch stets im Einklang mit den dogma- 
tischen Lehren der katholischen Kirche. 

Um Einiges aus dem Inhalt des ersten Bandes 
mitzutheilen, sei auf etliche charakteristische Arti- 
kel hingewiesen, z. B. Arbeiterbewegung, Arbeiter- 
partei, Arbeitervereine von Theodor Brauer, Adam 
Stegerwald, Otto Miller, oder Christliche Demo- 
kratie, Christlicher Sozialismus, Christlich-soziale 
Bewegung, Christlich-soziale Partei in Osterreich, 
letzterer von Ignaz Seipel, deren derzeitigem Chef. 
Es ist nicht zu leugnen, dass in diese Artikel nicht 

- viel eingeflossen ist vom Geist der Albert Maria 
Weiss, Michael Felix Korum, Joseph Anton 

Gruscha, und dass sie daher vielfacher Erganzung 
bediirftig sind. Herman Sacher, der Redaktor des 
_ Lexikons, dessen Objektivitat zu rtthmen ist und 

dem es zu danken ist, dass in einigen Fallen die 
seren Traditionen des deutschen Katholizismus 


o - - 


»s der deutschen Einheit” riick- | (! 
en.. In dem Artikel Cyrillus- | 


i 
i 


Methodius zeigt Sacher hingegen doch wieder | 
Verstandnis ftir die Mission des katholischen | 
venthums. Bi 

Werthvoll sind diverse Biographien. Huw 
Bastgen bringt drei Portraits romischer Kardi 
(Antonelli, Bernetti, Consalvi), Joseph Mt 
(Miinchen) Studien tiber Boccalini, Botero, C 
panella, Courtils, Covarruvios, wie sie sonst 
deutscher Sprache nicht vorliegen. Finer \ 
jungung der deutschen Staatswissenschaften k¢ 
ten dienen die~Artikel uber Jaime Balmes 
Donoso Cortes, Bodin und Bonald, Bossuet 
Fénelon, so schief die Darstellung im Einzelnen 
Die Kritik Barclays ist einseitig, ebenso die I 
stellung der Staatslehren des hl. Robert Bellar 
Man darf begierig sein, wie Robert Filmer 
P. Franz Suarez S. J. werden dargestellt wer 
Die Gedankenwelt der katholisch-konservati 
Schule Osterreichs wird vertreten durch mi 
Artikel ttber P. Heinrich Abel S. J., Richard] 
credi, Sebastian Brunner, Joseph Deckert und 
fred Ebenhoch, sowie durch Karl Lugmayers A 
kel uber Gustav Blome und Franz Eichhorn. 
konforme Schule der katholischen Schweiz vert 
Joseph Beck in dem Artikel ttber Caspar Decu 
den “Lowen von Truns.” Doch sind wir nur 
Gast und haben keinen Einfluss auf die Gesa 
gestaltung. 

Der vorliegende, erste Band (Abel bis Fideik 
miss) ist deshalb von solcher Bedeutung, wei 
die soziologischen Grundbegriffe, Autoritat, E 
Familie, Eigenthum, behandelt. Die Familie 
biologischen Standpunkt behandelt P. Herm: 
Muckermann §S. J., bekannt durch seine diesbe 
lichen Schriften; die Familie vom ethnologise 
Standpunkt P. Wilhelm Koppers S. V. D.,_ 
Herausgeber des “Anthropos.” Der Lehrer 
letzteren, P. Wilhelm Schmidt S. V. D.. hat. 
selbe Problem in der eben erscheinenden 4. Aufl 
des “Handworterbuchs der Staatswissenscha 
(Jena, Gustav Fischer) dargestellt. Beiden Red 
tionen, der katholischen und der interkonfessi¢ 
len, kann der Vorwurf nicht erspart werden, 
sie vergessen haben, das Problem Familie v 
soziologischen Standpunkt behandeln zu lassen. 
der einheitlichen Strukturlehre der Staatswi 
schaftler des Barock und der Romantik, die in 
Familie das Gestaltungsprinzip des Staates se 
horen wir in beiden Fallen nichts. Es s 
als ob die katholisch-konservative Tradition 
_ die Katholiken des 20. Jahrhunderts jede Bedeu 

verloren hatte, so zwar, dass sie darauf verzicht 

sie auch nur kennen zu lernen. 
| die Ausstattung des Staatslexikons 

vorziigliche ist, braucht bei einem Werk, d: 

Verlag Herder herausbringt, erst nicht 

betont zu werden. Dass der Umschlag 
weiss-roth aus den Fenstern der B 
leuchtet, stimmt zum Inhalt des 

‘Papst Bened: 
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aschen Or S= qe) Ss sche r - ‘oO , ajhe Te 4 adhe a Poll Y a «@ a A 
: Gorres-Gesellschaft ruhig wegbleiben Historische Gestalten und 
; : ; : Bewegunge! 
jie Redaktion eines auf der Hohe der Zeit ste- : Bewegungen. 
den, staatswissenschaftlichen Nachschlagewerkes (Soztalpolitische Betrachtungen) 
. . ~ $ ee e 
(die Aufgabe, die Gedanken der gegenwartigen Il. 
eeration zur Darstellung zu bringen, Dies ist ihr Fine eigenartige Beleuchtung lasst “The 
Der wissenschaftliche Katholizismus Christian Century,” eine der einflussreichsten 


ungen. 
tschlands steht eben nahezu geschlossen auf dem 
een Bismarcks und P. Peschens, der bekanntlich 
FSchuler Adolf Wagners war. Hatte die Redak- 
sich die Aufgabe gestellt, das Geistesleben des 
tschthums, nicht blos Deutschlands darzustellen 
hatte sie demnach starker dsterreichische, 
weizerische und amerikanische Verfasser heran- 
bogen, so ware das Gesamtbild zweifellos richtig- 
ellt worden, d.h. das Bekenntnis zu Bismarck 
P. Pesch hatte eine Einschrankung erfahren. 
an diejenigen Deutschen, die in Staaten und Kul- 
<reisen leben, die dem Einfluss des neudeutschen 
kkens seit 1870/71 sich entziehen konnten, stehen 
ihrer Mehrheit der Ideologie des Bismarck- 
ttes noch immer skeptisch gegentiber. Es ware 
den deutschlandischen Katholizismus nur von 
ttheil, wenn er sich starker denn bisher bewusst 
cde, wo die Quellen seiner Kraft liegen und wo 
ae gefahrlichsten Feinde zu finden sind. Es ist 
ch interessant, dass jene Gruppen und Kreise, die 
‘Karl Vogelsangschen Schule treu geblieben sind 
rr in ihr doch ein nothwendiges Gegengewicht 
en die Einseitigkeiten und Bedingtheiten der 
nule des P. Heinrich Pesch S. J. sehen, gerade 
zu finden sind, wo die Einwirkungen des Bis- 
vekstaates schwacher werden, so in Osterreich 
seph Eberle, Anton Orel, Karl Lugmayer), in 
‘Schweiz (Joseph Beck, Robert Mader), in 
werika (F. P. Kenkel), in Bayern (Leo-Haus) 
in den Rheinlanden (Standehausbewegung)*). 
auch die wissenschaftliche Bedeutung dieser 
ise noch nicht kraftig genug, um dem deutsch- 
idischen Katholizismus Paroli bieten zu konnen 
eine Einflussnahme auf sein dem Industrialis- 
ts des Bismarckstaates verpflichtetes Denken zu 
ywingen—sie besitzen dafiir einen Riickhalt an 
t 


Kulturen der nichtdeutschen, katholischen 
bi besonders der romanischen, die in demsel- 
1 heimfanden. Die Kulturen des katholischen 

n, Italien, Frankreich, das _ staatswissen- 
waftliche Denken der Elite dieser Lander, das 
‘die Hoffnung Europas und damit Deutschlands 


Jahrhundert. “ 
Dr. Ernst Kary WINTER, Wien. | 


Masse, da sich Deutschland revolutionar im 
. Bismarcks entwickelte, zu ihren besten Tra- 


Jel erscheint (bei Aristoteles) in seiner — 
-gewordenen Gestalt wesentlich als ein 
Volkswirthschaft, dessen Thatigkeit zur 

sl sondern immer nur 
den andern nimmt. 
H [. 


OSL ATS 


“Und diese Wurzel, 


| fir Neu England beans 


protestantischen Wochenschriften unsres Landes, 
der in Philadelphia aus Anlass der Befreiungs- 
feier vom Prasidenten, Herrn Coolidge, gehal- 
tenen Rede zutheil werden, Der Schriftleiter jener 
Zeitschrift wirft dem Redner vor, er habe bei 
dieser Gelegenheit das, was das puritanische Neu 
England zu der Unabhangigkeits-Erklarung her- 
gegeben habe, in einer Weise hervorgehoben, 
welche alles, was Thomas Jefferson aus Eigenem 
hineingeschrieben habe, allzusehr in den Hinter- 
grund drange. “Als ein guter Republikaner hat 
der Prasident,” heisst es da, “was ja auch ganz 
naturlich ist, Jeffersons Namen kaum erwahnt.” 
Thatsachlich sei die amerikanische Demokratie 
das Kind zweier Eltern; eines revolutionaren, 
sakularen (und doktrinaren, d. R.) Idealismus, 
der aus Frankreich tber Thomas jefferson zu uns 
gelangt sei, und eines radikalen, religidsen Ideal- 
ismus, der aus England durch die Vermittelung 
der Vater Neu Englands an uns gekommen sei. 
Es sei gar nicht so leicht, festzustellen, welches 
dieser beiden Elemente in den ersten Zeiten 
unsrer Republik das vorherrschende gewesen sei. 
Es ist richtig, dass sowohl die Unabhangig- 
keits-Erklarung als auch die Bundes-Verfassung 
in ihren Grundlagen auf zwei verschiedene, und 
in mancher Hinsicht sich widersprechende Quel- 
len zuriickgeht. Thomas Jefferson, der Freund 
der franzdsischen Aufklarung und des Deismus, 
und, auf wirthschaftlichem Gebiete, der physio- 
kratischen Lehre, hat beide Dokumente im 
Geiste jener Theorien befruchtet, die in der Er- 
klarung der Menschen-Rechte ihren’ ent- 
schiedensten Sieg feierten. Ihm ist vor allem 
jene in der Verfassung niedergelegte Forderung 
der Gleichheit, die auch heute noch selbst Katho-  ~ 
liken unsres Landes jeden Gedanken an eine 
standische Organisation der Gesellschaft von | 
sich weisen lasst, zuzuschreiben. Jener zweite — 
Ursprung der Grundgesetze unsres Landes, von _ 
dem “The Christian Century” spricht, ist jedoch _ 
weniger puritanisch als christlich-germanisch 
die dem amerikanische 
Staatswesen immer wieder gesunde, neue Sz 
zuzufiihren vermag, ist unzweifelhaft die zu 
lassigere, da sie im Naturrecht ruht. 
Die von genannter Wochenschrift ver 
Anschauung, der Prasident habe zu 
hauptet, als er die Unabhangigkeits-F 
ite 
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Bauern, die fiir ihre Rechte und Freiheit kampf- 
ten, wie von den den Amerikanern des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts stammesverwandten Friesen, die ihre 
Freiheit in langen bitteren Kampfen gegen die 
Grafen von Oldenburg, die Herzoge von Hol- 
stein und Déanenkénige vertheidigten, zu den 
Kolonisten, die sich gegen die absolutistischen 
Neigungen und die im Merkantilismus beruhende 
Steuerwillkiir der Welfen auf dem englischen 
Throne emporten. 


Mit seinem feinen Gefiithl fiir den inneren Zu- 
sammenhang der Dinge hat der Rembrandt- 
deutsche, wie uns Pater Benedikt Momme Nissen 
in seiner trefflichen Darstellung des Ringens und 
des Werdens dieses seltenen Mannes mittheilt, 
herausgefithlt, dass zwischen dem Nordwesten 
Europas, insbesondere auch jenem Theile 
Deutschlands, und unserem Lande innere Zusam- 
menhange bestehen. Pater Benedikt erklart ge- 
radezu: “Trotz der ihm wohlbekannten Uber- 
macht materieller Interessen und egoistischer 
Grundsatze bei den Angelsachsen fiel ihm im 
Nordwestender Welt immer wieder der 
breite Unterstrom gesunder und starker Charaktere 
auf, theils von der weltumspannenden Natur altzeit- 
licher Nordlandshelden und neuzeitlicher Staats- 
manner, Seefahrer, Grossindustrieller, theils von 
der unscheinbaren Art der Jiiten und Buren, die 
ihm: innerlich weltbeherrschend zu sein schienen 
nach dem Bibelwort: ‘Selig sind die Sanft- 
miithigen, denn sie werden das Erdreich be- 
sitzen.’”’ 


Aus “Buren” bestand ja auch die Mehrzahl 


jener Kolonisten, die im Jahre 1775 zu den Waf- _ 


fen griffen gegen britische Soldner, genau wie es 
die Dittmarsén, und andere Nord-, Ost- und 
Westfriesen im gleichem Falle gethan haben 
wiirden. Man braucht sich ja nur daran zu erin- 


nern,’ dass auch heute noch von angesehener 


Seite behauptet wird, die erste Unabhangigkeits- 
Erklarung sei gar nicht in Philadelphia abgefasst 
worden, sondern von einer, in Mecklenburg 
County, Nord Carolina, abgehaltenen Volksver- 
sammlung, an der keine Geister yon der Art 
Thomas Jeffersons und keine puritanischen Kopfe 
betheiligt waren. Es war eine Bauernversamm- 
lung, wie je eine auf einer friesischen Wurth oder 
auf einer schweizer Matte abgehalten worden ist. 


2 peers Konvertit Friedrich Graf Stol- | lichen Mi 
; ae di Se bf aba we oad Is er: htumern 


‘schrieb, unterm 24. Oktober 1810; | 


: 


ihren Verhandlungen auch nie gedacht wa 
Welch’ ein ganz anderer Mann war der gross 
und gute Penn! Was noch von Leben in Amefi 
zuckt, kommt von ihm.” 


Stolberg scheint eben nur jenen Theil unsre 
Verfassung gekannt zu haben, der allerdings Vv 
Mannern wie Jefferson, Franklin und Ada 
stark im Sinne der franzdsischen Rationaliste 
und Rousseaus beeinflusst worden ist. Entwed 
iibersah er die zweite Wurzel der Grundgese! 
unsres Landes, oder er unterschatzte ihre 
deutung und ihren Einfluss. Wahrscheinlich 
das erstere der Fall gewesen. Aus der Ruck 
wirkung der amerikanischen Revolution auf ¢ 
franzdsische, unsrer Unabhangigkeits-Erklaru 
auf die Erklarung der Menschen-Rechte, auf d 
Lafayette, der Mitkampfer Washingtons, einen § 
grossen Einfluss hatte, dirfte Stolberg zu de 
Meinung gelangt sein, dass auch die amer 
kanische Verfassung, die Freiheit, die sie 
wahrt, im Grunde genommen nichts anders sei al 
eine, giftige Fritchte versprechende Blithe d 
unseligen Geistes des 18. Jahrhunderts, desse 
zerstorende Wirkungen er auf allen Seiten ; 
fast.in ganz Europa zu beobachten nur zu oft ( 
legenheit hatte. 


Er wusste und ahnte nicht, welche Kraft « 
politischen und sozialen Einrichtungen uns 
Landes auch jener Rest christlich-germanisc¢ 
Grundsatze und Rechte verleiht, der von 
englischen Pionieren mit tber den Ozean 
bracht worden ist. Er wusste nichts davon, d 
die Town Meeting Neu Englands, der unser Le 
die Bewahrung der kommunalen Selbsty 
waltung zu nicht geringem Theil verdankt, 
amerikanische Ebenbild der heute noch in 
Schweiz tblichen Landsgemeinde war. Ni 
welche Festigkeit dem Staatswesen verlie 
wird durch die Eintheilung unsres Landes, das 
historischen Entwickelung einzelner Landesth 
gemass,.in Staaten zerfallt, die wiederum in G 
schaften und Townships eingetheilt sind, de 
weitreichende Selbstverwaltungsrechte zu 
Von seinem Standpunkte aus musste Graf 


ve peut ek 


| 


im Instance of Bigotry in 1842 
Nhe early German Catholic immigrants to our 
mtry—we are speaking of those who came here 
er the mass immigration from Germany and 
stria in the nineteenth century had set in—ex- 
aenced much opposition on religious grounds, at 
st as long as they remained in the cities. We 
e already acquainted our readers with the 
dency of German atheists and agnostics to attack 
ecially these Catholic countrymen of theirs, to 
yse Church and priests they referred frequently 
bsrossly insulting terms. 


‘o some extent their example was emulated by 
rman Protestants, especially by the preachers and 
press the latter controlled. The fact that a 
iparatively large number of German immigrants 
ved such sects as the Methodists and Baptists 
not tend to make them more tolerant; rather 
opposite is true. ‘Their intolerance seems to 
re been stimulated by joining with sects, many 
whose native preachers and members were closely 
sed with the Know Nothing Movement. While 
tolerance fostered in Germany by Rationalism 
ithe latter half of the eighteenth century had 
sped to subdue a certain type of intolerance, prev- 
mt among Protestants, the malignant growth 
ain became virulent when fostered by men who 
ii, in some instances, been cobblers or tailors in 
tir native land, while they became leaders of men 
America, when elected to the position of 
eachers. 


Moritz Busch, who later on played such an im- 
tant role in Germany as one of Bismarck’s right 
hid press-bowers, draws an almost disgusting pic- 
re of the conditions he found prevailing in most 
the German Protestant churches in Cincinnati 
wone time. Having come to America, and while 
»pping in the city mentioned on the way to Day- 
1, Ohio, he was prevailed upon to compete for 
2 pulpit of “Paul’s Church” in Walnut Street, 
hacinnati, whose pastor had incurred the enmity of 
art of his parishioners. What this German lib- 
ul, a graduate of theology in a German university, 
fided to his diary in 1851 regarding his observa- 
ms on the manner in which ministers were se- 
ted by the trustees of German Protestant 
ishes, and the men chosen, may be considered 
tfaithful impression of existing conditions. The 
ct is, he withdrew before the ultimate election, 
ause a meeting, which was to decide what can- 
Hates should be presented to the members of the 
ish for election, had come to blows.*) 


With this knowledge in mind, the reader will all 
= better understand an occurrence, reported by 
py. Franz L,, Huber in the Wahrheitsfreund of 
stober 16, 1842, the well-known weekly founded 


| urch, Cincinnati, whose assistant the former evi- 
atly was. The article tells of an attempt to com- 


) Neue Tagebuchsblatter des Verfassers von “Graf 
marck und seine Leute.” Lpzg., 1879, pp. 1-42. 


mISTORICAL Mt 


ISCELLANIZS 


' Father Henni, first pastor of Holy Trinity 


ply with the request of a dying Methodist to visit 
him, and the opposition incurred from his friends 
and relatives, which led the author to use as a 
motto for his account: “The Methodist on His 
Deathbed and the Catholic Priest,”’) the. scriptural 
text: “A man’s enemies shall be those of his own 
household” (Math. X. 36). His description fol- 
lows: 

“Sunday before last, before Vespers (Sep. 25), 
we witnessed an occurrence such as we had never 
experienced before, and which we shall not forget 
as long as we live. The scene was about a mile 
from our Holy Trinity Church*), at the extreme 
west end of Eighth Street, in front of a house filled 
with German Methodists, men and women. ‘The 
drama was tragical, and the finale was indeed very 
sad and affecting. ‘The denouement was an utterly 
unexpected crash, but not a clash of weapons, but 
rather of windows. ‘The effect produced in our 
soul by this occurrence was the firm conviction, 
arrived at by our own personal experience, that St. 
Paul the Apostle is only too entirely correct when 
he writes in his Epistle to the Ephesians (4, 14 and 
6, 11) the Methodist. system is of the devil and 
naught but deceit.” 

He would gladly, the writer continues, pass the 
episode in silence, if it had been merely an unpleas- 
ant personal experience. However, he thinks it 
should be published “for the benefit of all Germans 
in America, whether Catholics or Protestants, be- 
cause of its consequences.” Moreover, he wishes 
to submit it “in particular to the seduced German 
Methodists” so that they might judge whether a re- 
ligion which “always has love of God and of one’s 
neighbor on its lips but hatred of men in its heart, 
can be the true religion, the religion of Jesus Christ, 
or rather, as Paul says, an invention of Satan.” 
‘By their fruits,’ Our Savior says, ‘you shall know 
thera” "( Matth@7,/20) = 9 

Taking up the narrative, Fr. Huber relates the 
following experience. 

“A short time before afternoon services a man 
came to our door, saying a sick neighbor, a Metho- 
dist, desired to see Mr. Henni or Mr, Huber. Since 
the man, as our messenger said, was very seriously 
ill, we did not hesitate a moment to comply with 
his request. ‘Therefore we (Fr. Huber) set out 
immediately, even before Vespers, accompanied by 
our guide, Mr. Henni having said he also would 
visit the sick man after services. 


2) Vol. VI. No. 25. pp. 35-36.—Fr. Huber’s bitter 
analogy, with its condemnation of Methodism, is based 
on the Greek text, in which the word “methodeia” is 
used in the singular (Ephes. 4, 14) and in the plural 
(6, 11), the Douay version using as equivalents “cun- 
ning craftiness’ in the first instance and “deceits” 
in the second. The Classic Greek Dictionary gives as 
the meaning of “methodeia” “craft”, “artifice.” The 
close relation: “methodeia”-“Methodism” is lost in the 
Latin, German and English texts. Allioli, in the Latin, 
has “astutia” for the singular, and “insidias” for the 
plural, and in the German “arglistige Kunstgriffe” and 
“Nachstellungen.” Fr. Arndt (Das neue Testament 
etc.) uses “Arglist” and “Nachstellungen.”—The Editor. 
*) Parish founded in 1834. _ 


i 
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“We must note in advance, and request our read- 
ers to remember it well, that we had been called 
by the sick man of his own free will, as others 
confirmed to us later also; moreover, the sick man 
himself later made the same statement in the pres- 
ence of numerous Catholic and non-Catholic wit- 
nesses. Hence we had not in any way forced our- 
selves upon him. 

“On our arrival at the house of the sick man, 
behold! What happened? It seems that all, men 
and women, even the wife of the sick man and his 
brother-in-law, when they saw us coming from afar, 
left him and grouped themselves in the front yard, 
in order to prevent us from entering into the house, 
or rather to prevent the patient, who stood so near 
the portals of eternity, from entering Heaven. 

“At the head of this mob and nearest the gate 
stood a man whom we immediately, at first glance, 
regarded as something better than a very common 
Methodist. We thought he might indeed be a 
preacher, or perhaps even Mr. Nash*), whom we 
do not know well personally. We were not mis- 
taken in our essential assumption since he was in- 
deed the leader of this group, the brother-in-law 
of the sick man; and he is supposed actually to be 
a sort of Methodist preacher, since at times he (his 
name is Theiss) exchanges the awl for the Bible 
although it were far better if he stuck to his last; 
a counsel which St. Basil the Great gave the Em- 
peror’s cook, who was ever dabbling with the Bible 
although lacking the necessary knowledge for its 
proper study: ‘My friend, it were better if thou 
didst make thy soup tasty than that thou shouldst 
concern thyself with the Bible, which is much higher 
than thy hearth.” (Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. L. 4, 
G. 19.) 

“From first to last we were chiefly occupied with 
this man, and he it is also, who surely will bear the 
greatest responsibility before God’s judgment seat 
if this poor soul, which was so ‘near the kingdom 
of Heaven, should be lost by his fault. He pushed 
forward to the gate and annoyed us with all sorts 
of questions. ‘What do you want?’ he barked at 
us. ‘I wish to visit the stck man, who has sent for 
me,’ was the answer. ‘You can’t get in. Do you 
perhaps want to forgive him his sins? He does 
not want you. He has already found forgiveness 
for his sins in Jesus. He is not asking for you, 
‘He is anxious to see me; this man, who heard him 
ask for me and who called me, is witness.’ 
he turned from me and while engaged in an alterca- 
tion with my companion, who showed considerable 
zeal as well as courage during the entire affair, 
we fortunately were able to slip through the garden 


a gate, in spite of the crowd, which did not, however, 


_ gives the following sketch of this man: “Nash, Wil- 


The International Encyclopedia (1898 Vol. X. p. 304) 


, D. D., b. in Stuttgart, Germany, 1807; educated 
the university of Ttibingen. Removing to the United 
s he became a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
at the west, and founded German American 
odism. He published a German commentary on 


Methodist Episcopal church.” His 
lence may readily be inferred from 
itterly anti-Catholic. : 


When . 


veral years has edited the German 


actually oppose us. At least we were off the st 
and a few steps closer to the poor sick man; 
at that we were still as among wolves. Fro 
sides we were assailed by cutting remarks. 
this charge was raised against us, there that obje 
tion was expressed. While we continued to demai 
to be admitted to the sick man, our preacher, ont 
other hand, again and again undertook to talk abo 
the forgiving of sins; he could not understand, — 
said, how a man could forgive sins. He express 
what the scribes merely thought at the healing” 
the man sick of the palsy: Who but God can forgi 
sins? (St. ‘Mark, 2, 7) ‘Whence have youmm 
power to forgive sins?’ From Jesus Christ, wl 
said to His Apostles. ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghos 
whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven ther 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are 7 
tained.’ (John 20, 22, 23). ‘Even if Christ ga 
this power to His Apostles, from whom do you 
ceive power to forgive sins? From the University 
‘I have it from the Bishop, the Bishop has it fre 
the Pope, the Pope is the direct successor of Pete 
Prince of the Apostles,’ etc. For a moment he w 
satisfied. From other quarters, however, the qué 
tion came: ‘Do you believe, then, that one can — 
saved only in the Catholic faith?’ As teachers_ 
truth we naturally could not withhold the truth fre 
them and therefore told them frankly and wi 
any concealment: ‘Yes, for there is but One Fait 
says St. Paul (Ephes. 4, 5), and this is the Romi 
taith, for only this, the Roman faith, he prais 
(Rom. 1, 8) and no other.’ “That means that 
condemn those of other faith? ‘It is not I t 
condemns them, but their own faith.’ They 
unable to reply to these statements, and since th 
could advance no proofs for their position, wh 
was to be done’ One of those standing behind | 
knew what to do, but what no reasonable, cult 
person, and certainly no Christian would do. 
while we were again talking to Mr. Theiss, 
unsuccessfully, in spite of all our coaxing, deman 
ing to be admitted to the bedside of the poor si 
man, or even to be brought into the room by W 
Theiss himself, offering to-ask the man in his pre 
ence, whether he wanted us or not, we were st 
denly kicked from behind. Probably the 
Methodist wished to impress his brotherly love 
us on our very person, that love of which 
‘Apologist’ had just spoken in the last issue of 
publication of that name; or perhaps he had jt 
lately heard someone read about it, for one of th 
present actually held a copy of the paper in 
hand.” 
Fr. Huber considers it an honor “that we 1 
never suffered such a disgrace except at the hz 
of Methodists, the heretics of our days, wh 
St. Paul says, have an appearance indeed of 2 
ness, but deny the power thereof, and who th 
fore are to be avoided by all believing 
but particularly by women.” (Tim. II. 3, 
“These people,” he continue 
speak of tolerance and 
of it, now became so 


th 
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atened, among other things, to call the con- 
ee if we did not leave immediately. Apparently 

knew just as little as we did at the time that 
thad a greater right to call on a constable or 

2 other public officer for assistance to enable 
co visit the sick man than they had to expect 
1a person to remove us. Without being obliged 
«cuse ourselves of having fled as a hireling from 
“e wolves in sheep’s clothing, we convinced our- 
es that further efforts or longer delay in order 
se admitted to the dying man would be in vain, 
-cially since those around us kept on repeating 
lhe did not wish to see a priest. 
But lo! what happened just as we were prepar- 
ito leave? ‘The patient had evidently become 
‘re that something was going on under his win- 
, without perhaps knowing that a priest was 
sent. It appears that he summoned his rémain- 
: strength and broke the window, including the 
lll frame between the panes, and, himself, a 
ttling picture of death, with a loud, breaking 
ee called out: ‘The City Council !—Mr, Henni !— 
Huber !'—ZJiitentique ora tenebant.. Now they 

stood about dumb-founded. For in their own 
: and those of the Catholics standing about 

7 were evidently liars. For a few moments there 
; a gruesome silence. But their hearts were as 
d after this episode as before. Even now we 
a not accomplish the purpose of our coming 
went away. For a short while we remained in 
seighboring house, to await developments. After 
bit we heard, even in this house, their satanic 
ling, which was adapted indeed to rob the dying 

of his reason. After one further fruitless at- 
8 we left and returned home. 

However, these uncharitable souls, as narrow- 
nded as they were hardhearted, were to learn 
-hin a few hours that we even had a right to be 
mitted to the dying man, since he himself had 
sd us and we had by no means forced ourselves 
pn him. The same evening one of the public off- 
. made clear to them the injustice they had in- 
upon us and the sick man as well, by pre- 

our visit to him. We ourselves did not 
‘lize at the time what the poor man meant by call- 

for us and Mr. Henni and the City Council. 
it was clear that the City Council (1. e., public 
ity. Ed.), at his request. could enforce the 
tance of a priest.” 
Huber devotes the remainder of his statement 
ing forth the right, which can be enforced, 


. 


1e patient had 
in his right 


srson - isite iest whom he | © ee oe 
Pegi de, De aitaticd 9: PEC | alism and unbelief in Germany, which many o 


| with the Church. Hardly in Ameri 


row-mindedness of the Methodists, of whom he 
says in closing that, according to St. Paul, there 
is something diabolical in their make-up. 

Occurrences of a similar nature were not infre- 
quent. Moreover, both the preachers, standing in 
the pulpits of the churches of the sects, and the 
writers in the papers published in the interest of 
the latter, were accustomed to launch violent at- 
tacks against the Church and her priests. The con- 
vert Oertel, who had himself been a preacher in 
New York City, was constantly waging war on these 
bigoted opponents of Catholicism. In fact, all of 
the Catholic papers, printed in the German lan- 
guage, were forced at times, and during the course 
of many decades, to defend their Church and its 
doctrines against the slurs and slanders uttered in 
the press organs of the sects, published in that lan- 
guage. 

On the part of the Catholic papers this warfare 
was not carried on because they enjoyed quar- 
relling with these Protestant publications, but rather 
because it was necessary to prove to their Catholic 
readers that there was a perfectly valid and sound 
defense against the aspersions of those enemies of 
their faith. Naturally Catholic laymen constantly 
came in contact both with infidel and Protestant 
Germans. ‘These were only too prone to point out 
to their Catholic countrymen what they considered 
clever arguments against the Catholic position, pub- 
lished either in an infidel or sect-organ. Had priests 
and the press neglected to defend the Catholic 
position against such attacks, the faith of many a 
Catholic man and woman would, undoubtedly, have 
suffered. At times, therefore, even priests were 
forced to refute their opponents from the pulpit. 

Naturally, earnest and zealous German Cath- 
olics were fully aware of these conditions. The 
strong hold their papers had on them, and their de- 
sire for wholesome Catholic reading matter, which is 
so apparent from the large number of good Catholic 
books printed in this country in the German lan- 
guage between 1845 and 1915, is explained, at least 
in part, by the conditions referred to in our former 
article “Subjected to An’Acid Test’”®) as well as 
those spoken of in the present one. — zs 

On the whole, the fact that our people wer 
forced to defend their religion not merely agai 
the native Know-Nothings, but also against t 
powerful groups of their own countrymen, h 
salutary effect on them. They had already 
tried for almost a hundred years before com 
this country in the putrifying atmosphere of 


had left for the purpose of escaping 


dition, where the state was constant 


new enemies awaiting them. An 


bo 
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Collectanea 

We are but inadequately informed on whatever 
priests of German birth may have served in the 
Union Army as chaplains during the Civil War, 
and we know still less of those so engaged with the 
Armies of the Confederacy. In the issue of Feb. 5, 
1862 (vol. XXV, No. 25) of the Wahrheitsfreund 
of Cincinnati we find the following item reprinted 
from the Kath. Volkszeitung, Baltimore, referring 
to a priest born in Holland who, however, was 
active in German parishes in our country: 

Rey. P. E. Smulders C.SS.R., who was stationed in 
New Orleans already before the beginning of the war, has 
been appointed field chaplain by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of that See and has been assigned to his post by 
the Confederate Government. At present he is stationed 
at Centreville, near Fairfax Courthouse, Va. Father 
Smulders is known in Baltimore as well as in the cities 


of the northern states in which the Redemptorist Fathers 
have churches as a very pious and amiable priest. 


Fr. Smulders is listed among the German priests 
in Fr. Enzlberger’s Schematismus of 1892. There 
(p. 100) one may find the following reference: 

P. Aegid Smulders C.SS.R., born Nov. 1, 1815, at 
Eyndhoven, in the diocese of Herzogenbusch; in the U. S. 
since May 1845, ordained September 10, 1843; made profes- 
sion December 8, 1840. Jubilee profession. (Stationed 
at the Church of the Most Holy Redeemer, Detroit.) 


Once before we commended Nuntius Aulae, a 
quarterly edited by the faculty and students of St. 
Charles Seminary, Carthagena, O., for publishing 
historical accounts of parishes and missions in 
charge of Precious Blood Fathers. 


The latest issue of that journal, No. 2 of Vol. 
IX. (July, 1926), contains a sketch of St, Michael’s 
Parish at Frank, in Seneca County, Ohio, con- 
tributed by Mr. Paul F, Speckbaugh, C. PP. S. It 
seems that German immigrants, most of whom 
hailed from the Palatinate, Hessia or Baden, came’ 
to those parts early in the thirties of the last cen- 
tury. In 1834 they were visited by Father Tschen- 
hens, C. SS. R., under whose spiritual care they 
remained until 1839. Ultimately, however, Father 
Brunner made Thompson, now Frank, the center 
of his mission activity and for some time the home 
of the Congregation of the Most Precious Blood in 
the new world. ° 

The author of the article quotes Father F. X. 
Weninger, that apostle of the German immigrants, 
who pays the following tribute to the conventual 
life he witnessed at that settlement: 

“With the coming of the Feast of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary I began a mission at Thompson, 
It is the principal house of the Congregation of the Broth- 
ers and Sisters of the Precious Blood. I was very much 
edified at the zeal which reigns, especially in the Convents 
of this Congregation in America. ‘They live in greatest 
poverty and day and night adore the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It was a great consolation for me to see this 
adoration practiced with such zeal in the midst of atheists 


and heretics, and naturally I turned the uninterrupted 
prayer to the good of the mission.” 


Here and elsewhere the Germans founded a pa- 
rochial school as soon as possible after settling on’ 


founders of New Hamburg, 


— 


the land. The author of the article on St. Michael) 
Parish says in this regard: ha 

“The parochial school began its history in the days) 0) 
Joseph Glassner, the first teacher. It was at his time 
1840, only a log cabin, A brick building replaced | th 
cabin in 1847, which in 1879 was enlarged to its presen 
size.” : 

Let us mention incidentally that the first bishoy 
of Alton, Ill., Rt. Rev. H. D. Juncker, ministere 
to the little flock of Germans in the northeasteri 
part of Seneca County, where Frank is situated 
between 1839 and 1841. 


The anxiousness of the German Catholic pioneer 
to provide a church and school often found expres 
sion in the purchase of property and the erectioi 
of a church even before the coming of a priest. 


: 


Rev. F. L. Kalvelage, author of The Annals 0 
St. Boniface Parish (Chicago), recently published 
reports a case of that kind, stating that as soon a 
the suggestion for the erection of a church, strong 
urged by a committee of laymen, had been grantee 
the people went to work to erect a building, al 
though the site the bishop’s representative, Rey 
Ferdinand Kalvelage, had decided on, was not ex 
actly to their liking. 


” 


“The committee,” the historian reports, “mor 
willing for the church, probably, than the location 
acquiesced in the desire of Father Kalvelage and a 
once began to erect, after purchase of a small plo 
of vacant ground, 25 x 218, a frame structure. Thi 
was laid in the year of 1864.” “It is well worthy 0 
note,” the writer continues, “that these near West 
erners, after permission was granted them to build 
2rected the church edifice practically on their owl 
initiative. There was no priest stationed at St 
Boniface Church at the time the building activity 
was begun.” 


It was not until March, 1865, that the first er 
tries were made in the baptismal records, This state 
ment is emphasized by the historian in order to se 
forth more clearly “the wonderful example of zez 
on the part of these early settlers.” “Then, too, 
he continues, “we can understand (the better) ho 
they worked together in erecting a church at the co: 
of $7,500, left to their own leadership, resources an 
judgment. They worked well!” 


Let us add that we have come across numerot 
examples of a similar nature. 


parish well, constructed by the immigrants, withou 
the assistance of an architect. The Confederates 1z 
fire to the edifice, but while the lime-stone walls | 
both the church and tower withstood the flames, t 
heat had a curious effect on them; they becai 
porous, so that a strong rain permits the water 
saturate them. But even in that condition, the str 
ture remains a monument to the faith and zeal of 
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nfficers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


sident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

ft Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 
yond Vice-President, Joseph Schaefer, Springfield, Ill. 
rording Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

-r. and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 
. 364, St. Paul, Minn. 


wasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo, 


ecutive Committee: Rt. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, 

Evansville, Ind.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md.; 
Nic. Kluetsch, Chicago, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, New 
Braunfels, Tex. The Major Executive Committee 
includes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the President 
and Spiritual Director of the Catholic Women’s 
Union, 


n, President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 


Communications intended for the Central Verein 
tuld be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 
, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Wl these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
al supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
pording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
klar circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
serally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
e: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 
Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


One’s country is an association upon the same 
il of the living and the dead with all who are 
t to be born. 
JoserpH DEMalIsTRE. 
ats, ee 

[The fruits of labor we ought to consider, not 
ly in their relation with the individual, but 
th all society. There are labors that are ad- 

tageous to the individual in so far as they are 
‘neficial to society. Their fruits pass to indi- 
duals by way of the social body. Such are pub- 
- works: man enjoys them because he lives in 
ciety. There are other labors that do not bear 
it at all for the individual, but for the social 
»dy—often not even for the present social body, 


‘us he fulfills a two-fold duty, that of promot- 
both private and public weal. 
ArcCHPRIEST LORENZO DARDANO 
: gti ok 
People should never lose sight of the fact that, 
> matter what particular form of authority is in 
»wer, the same problems must naturally confront 
e nation. The highest form of patriotism 1s that 
lich, conquering the spirit of individualism, bends 
1 its energies toward the common good. 
“The duty of all patriotic citizens 1s to strive 
the best of their ability for a revival of the na- 


—T 


tional and economic life.” Here again Dr. Marx 
utters clear-sighted and patriotic advice. ue hiite 
appeal is general; it is all-embracing. It is not an 
appeal to a particular party or section of the peo- 
ple, nor is it from a particular party, uttered as an 
election slogan. It is something above and beyond 
the interests of mere individualism. It is a nation- 
wide watchword, intended for all ears. 

The national and economic life of the country is 
the care of every citizen. No one can turn from 
it on the grounds of any particular interpretation of 
patriotism, Active interest and co-operation in the 
national and economic life is patriotism personified. 

J. Irvin DurFFy, in 
The (Weekly) Irish Tribune (Dublin). 
PEL 


It is impossible to overcome the confusedness of 
present conditions with mere ingenuity and power. 
The natural order of things cannot be recon- 
structed, unless one is willing to submit in an 
humble manner to the supernatural order ; the latter 
is a prerequisite of the former. Only supernatural, 
only extraordinary means possess real value and 
promise salvation under present circumstances. 
Only extraordinary and saintly souls, even if they 
be those which a believing, but miracle-shy world 
rejects, the ecstatics, can, by rendering vicarious 
satisfaction, shorten and modify divine punishment. 

“A small group of Gideonites, of genuine positive 
Christians, one solitary saint,” Heinrich Mohr de- 
clares, “will attain quite easily, what all these mil- 
lions of lukewarm and impious people have not 
been able to bring about with all their labors and 
panting.” ; 
Pror. F. X. HogpRMANN.’) 


The Cleveland Conference on Industrial 
Problems 


Peace in industry on the basis of justice to em- 
ployer and employe was the thought which ran 
through the papers and discussion of the fourth 
annual meeting of the Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems, Oct. Ist and 2nd, in Cleve- 
land. This year’s convention aimed particularly 
at commemorating the 35th anniversary of Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical on the Condition of Labor, 
and most of the papers and speakers sought in- 
spiration in that famous Magna Charta of labor 


‘for the application of Christian principles to prob- 


lems between employer, employe and the public. 

Various speakers pointed out that great prog- 
ress has been made in the last decade or so by 
co-operation between capital and labor in elimi- 
nating strife, low wages, and harmful working 
conditions. Much remains to be done, it was 
shown, because of the growing concentration of 
industrial control in comparatively few hands; 
and the spirit of the golden rule and religious 
principles are the only real guarantee of durable 
settlements. 


1) Prof. Hoermann, from whose “Warnungszeichen 
i modernen Irrungen u. Verwirrungen,” published dur- 
ing the present year, we have translated these pages, is 
a disciple of the Christian Social school. er 


: ! 
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Rt. Rev. Bishop Joseph Schrembs, in opening 
the first session, pointed out that the conference 
is an open forum of vital importance, as indus- 
trial peace makes for national progress and pros- 
perity. It does not adopt any resolutions or take 
a vote on any particular program. Its function 
is to serve as a clearing house for free and frank 
exchange of ideas and experiences in their rela- 
tion to the Christian principles of social justice. 

The best attended meeting was the luncheon 
session devoted to Women in Industry and the 
so-called Equal Rights Amendment, some 200 
persons being present and various clubs and the 
Y. M. C. A. having special tables. The average 
attendance at the other sessions was approxi- 
mately fifty, but it was representative, including 
numerous priests and professors at colleges and 
seminaries, some Sisters, several editors, a half 
dozen labor leaders, and a few employers. The 
hope was expressed that the day would not be far 
distant when a majority of the dioceses would be 
represented by at least one clerygyman or college 
professor. In this regard it was gratifying to 
learn from Rey. Francis Haas, professor at St. 
Francis Seminary and Marquette University, that 
eight or more priests hold weekly conferences for 
several months in Milwaukee. The seminar plan 
is followed, and each priest is assigned a sub- 
ject of study and follows this through the entire 
season. Eventually they will establish study 
clubs in their respective parishes. One of these 
priests is teaching in a High School, where he has 

- an opportunity to plant the seed of Christian so- 
cial thought in the minds of 100 boys, future 
business men and leaders in various professions. 

As at previous conferences in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Pittsburgh, the number of employ- 
ers was not equal to that of labor representatives. 
It probably was smaller than ever. One reason 
may be found in press reports leaving the impres- 
sion that the conference is pro-labor. Cleveland 
papers devoted generous space to the sessions, 
but the words, “Labor and Church,” were usually 
associated in the headlines. Possibly reiteration 
of the conference’s purpose and better control of 
reporting might obviate such an impression in 
future. The very fact that the conference is a 

_ forum makes it difficult to prevent extreme utter- 
ances. 
_ ation was graphically illustrated when a promi- 
nent business man, who some months ago helped 
_to adjust a strike of national scope, happened to 
overhear a labor leader who was indulging in 
d remarks on company unions and relief as- 
ons. He became so incensed that he can- 
1 his previous engagement to address the 


a 


The delicacy and difficulty of the situ-- 


ance of the clergy. As many business men, evét 
Catholics, are influenced by liberal opinion an 
take the position that religion has nothing to de 
with economics, this plan is rather difficult Jo 
realization. It also was suggested that it migh 
be better to have workers and capitalists mee 
separately with the clergy and representatives ¢ 
the public before attempting general conferences 
But any method presupposes priests with thi 
necessary leisure and intelligent interest. As Rey 
Joseph Husslein, S. J., wrote in America (Oet 
16) “some hard but true words were spoken 0 
seminaries arid colleges.” Here as elsewhere it 
the conference the conclusion was that the hag 
for future rests largely on practical and thoroug! 
courses of Christian Sociology in seminaries amt 
universities. _ 

Among the means suggested for enlarging tht 
influence of the conference was the proposal t 
hold it immediately after the convention of Cath 
olic educators or the Conference of Charities, aj 
some delegates of these meetings would stay ove 
to attend the Industrial sessions. This might it 
time lead to a sort of “Social Week” such as: 
held annually by Catholics in France and othe 
countries. 


Meanwhile the conference is serving a splendi 
purpose in stimulating Christian social thought. 
very existence is in a way a tribute to the Cen 
Verein, which set the social leaven many years a 
Its functioning as well as that of the Central | 
reau at a time when prosperity and irreligion h 
rendered even Catholics apathetic is cause for gr 
fication. Gradually the conference is enlarging 
circle of influence and making better known 
principles of Catholic social thought and acti 
While a larger attendance, especially of employet 
would be desirable, the success of such a movemen 
is not measured by numbers and mass meeting 
First we must interest and organize our own leac 
ers and educators. Through its annual exchange ¢ 
ideas and experiences and by giving new inspiratiot 
to local movements, the conference has done mut 
along this line and it holds splendid possibilities fi 
the future. 4 

a ANTHONY J. BEcK, © 
Editor, Michigan Catholic 


Sane Guidance Out of the Prohibition Maze 

In the controversy raging about the question 
Prohibition there is no lack of declarations and st 
gestions that, if followed, would but aggravate | 
present unfortunate situation. It is therefore hi 
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“The attempts to enforce the laws on Prohibition have 
ffilled the fears and predictions of those who, even 
lars ago, counseled against too far reaching measures 
eended to regulate the mores (habits and customs) of 
rr citizens, basing their contentions on the experiences 
| history in respect to the reaction against sumptuary 
ws. Which reaction is merely the expression of the 
volt of human nature against undue interference with 
»e freedom of the individual. 
““At the present stage of our experience with the exist- 
zx prohibition laws it is impossible to assert dog- 
Ecally by what means a solution of the vexed prob- 
n should be brought about. The arguments advanced 
r and against prohibition are so contradictory, while 
blic opinion is in consequence so confused that it 
ould be rash to attempt to do so. A consensus of 
iinion that something should be undertaken to remedy 
Pe present situation appears to be the one outstanding 
ct in the whole situation. However, care must be ex- 
cised, lest we make matters worse confounded. 
““The importance of inculcating and fostering self- 
straint, making of it a habit of conduct, cannot be 
nied or over-stressed. It is exactly the neglect of this 
tue which has on the one hand led to prohibition and 
hade its enforcement so difficult on the other. No law 
Ell be obeyed if the wills of men have not been trained 
readily co-operate in the enforcement of the law. 
ot even the law maker of the universe, God, makes 
en good by his injunctions. He has granted man 
e right and liberty of free choice, and unless men are 
wucated and trained to submit their will and actions to 
e mandates of Almighty God, even the sacredness of 
e divine law will not avail to make them moral. All 
tempts to enforce restraint on men by such means as 
ee state commands, must fail wherever the sanction of 
e inner will is lacking on the part of a great number 
those whose conduct the law is supposed to regulate. 
e nation must, therefore, conceive it a paramount 
uty to inculcate and practice sound doctrines and 
hbits of self-control. 
1If a modification of the existing law, proposed by 
pme, offers a fair promise to remedy the evils incident 
» the present statute, this remedy should not be leit 
stried. In nowise do we, however, advocate the return 
> what has been termed the American saloon. Nor do 
e condone the evils which have grown out of the non- 
yservance of the law, while we would wish to see the 
endors of poisonous potions prosecuted vigorously 
ad punished severely. Nor should any citizen abet 
aeir actions or condone them. 
' “However necessary it may be to enforce the laws of 
ne country, we cannot condone, on the other hand, the 
lation of constitutional rights. We condemn, there- 
pre, those immoral and illegal means, so frequently re- 
peed to by representatives of public authority Lee 
roups when attempting to enforce the existing prohibi- 
hon Jaws.” 
Here we have a statement of the problem and 
afe guidance out of the ugly situation in which our 
eople find themselves. One of the suggestions 
red was taken up by the Buffalo convention of 


ae C. V. of New York (held Sept. 5-7) and em- 
ied in a resolution reading: 
Ne favor the modification of the Volstead Law, so- 
ed, to conform to facts as to what is an intoxicating 
age. We call upon our members to take an inter- 
in and give expression to this view 1n the referendum 
this matter to be submitted to the people at the 
tion in November.” : : 
gain, the State League of Minnesota, which met 
nvention in Melrose on September 26-27, dis- 
‘the question and adopted a succinct and 
| resolution, which declares: | es 
he Federation of German Catholic Societies (of 
sota) believes in obedience to all laws of the 
on, and deplores the general and flagrant 
‘of the Prohibition laws. We believe that this 


i. ae ee 


defiance of a federal law is largely due to the dictatorial 
and unreasonable features of the Volstead law. To pro- 
mote the cause of true temperance and bring about a 
better respect for all laws, we urge that the Volstead 
law be modified so as to permit the manufacture and 
sale of beverages not intoxicating in fact.” 

There is an honest directness about this statement 
that leaves no room for quibbling. At the same 
time the resolution avoids making any dangerous 
recommendations, such as the one that compelled the 
Legislative Committee of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri to raise its voice in warning. Among the 
propositions submitted to the voters in Missouri at 
the November elections is one providing for the 
repeal of all State laws pertaining to the liquor 
traffic. The effect of the passage of this proposition 
would evidently be a condition of anarchy, as far. 
as the mooted issue is concerned; the burden of 
enforcing the Federal Act would be cast completely 
upon the Federal Government, which, it was hoped 
by some, would either prove incapable of handling 
the situation, or, by its aggressions, would create an 
impossible condition which Congress would be 
forced to meet by emergency modification of the 
Volstead Act. The Legislative Committee of the 
State League appealed to its members to defeat this 
proposition, declaring that the recommended pro- 
cedure was inadvisable and too radical, and that, “if 
modification of the Act is desirable it can and should 
be sought at the source, in Congress.” 

These statements seem to represent something 
like a concensus of opinion on the part of thinking 
men and women regarding this problem. It is highly 
desirable that they be made known and that action 
follow them. In the meantime, however, sight must 
not be lost of the important introduction to the 
resolution of the convention of that excellent body 
of men constituting the Minnesota State League: 
Our Federation “believes in obedience to all laws 
of the state and nation, and deplores the flagrant 
disregard of the Prohibition laws.” 


An American Book in Australia 


A serious minded and valiant group of American 
Protestants are continuing their fight on secret so- 
cieties, begun in 1868, when the Christian Asso- 
ciation was founded for this purpose and the Chris- 
tian Cynosure established as its weapon in the battle 
against that evil. Both have wielded considerable 
influence and, as the communications printed in the 
Christian Cynosure prove, more than one man has 
turned from Masonry because of the revelations 
made by that monthly regarding the true nature of 
its philosophy and cult. 

The October issue of that journal contains an 
interesting communication from a Mr. R. J. Perry, 


a native and resident of Eaglehawk, Australia, with 


a reference of special interest to American Cath- 


olics. The writer says: Se 
“T recently purchased a book called “Studies in Amer- 
ican Freemasonry,” written by A. Preuss, a Roman 
Catholic. I found it a very deep and instructive book 
on the subject, his arguments applying equally well to 
Protestants and Catholics.” Soren 

Unfortunately, our own people have not, as in so” 
many other cases, acquainted themselves with what 


i 
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we consider the most thorough and reliable expo- 
sition of Freemasonry, based, as these studies are, 
on the works of acknowledged exponents of Ma- 
sonry in America. The study of this book is all the 
more necessary at the present time, when even seri- 
ous Protestants are beginning to realize that the 
denial of the supernatural is the real root of most 
of the evil tendencies of the day. Masonry is in 
reality a sect which destroys true faith and before 
all the belief in Christ, the Mediator. Masonry 
tends to foster in its disciples the conviction that 
man is his own redeemer, in other words, it is an 
expression of the neo-humanistic philosophy of the 
18th and 19th centuries. "Therefore, it is difficult 
to perceive anything more incongruous than a Prot- 
estant minister professing Masonry, except it be a 
Catholic who believes it possible to square the tenets 
of that sect with the Catholic religion. 

Unfortunately, not even three editions of this 
book have been sold in the Catholic reading world. 
Since a large number of copies were sold in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Australia, America can have ab- 
sorbed only a relatively small portion of the total 
of 5,500 copies disposed of. Since there are upward 
of ten thousand libraries in our country, the book 
certainly cannot, as it should, be found in every 
American library. Nor can Catholics have done 
very much toward putting “Studies in American 
Freemasonry” in the hands of Protestant ministers 
and other non-Catholics, although such action would 
be most desirable. This, the quotation from the 
Australian’s letter proves. 

There are thousands of Catholic societies in 
America suffering from inanition. They cannot be 
expected, because of lack of numerical strength and 
means, to attack great problems. But what they 
might do is to interest themselves in just such tasks 
as the one referred to: the placing of such books 
as Mr. Preuss’ excellent “Studies in American Free- 
masonry” in the public library of their city or town; 
the loaning of the same book to Protestant minis- 
ters and others. 

Nor is there a dearth of similar services which 
even the smallest society may and can render, pro- 
viding its members are filled with true Christian 
zeal. One of the Fathers of the early Church de- 
clared that the imparting of Christian doctrines to 
others did not necessarily presuppose great know!- 
edge, but rather great love. 


From the Monatsbote of Holy Trinity Parish, 
Boston, the only German parish of that New Eng- 
land city, we learn that “two Holy Trinity boys” 
are now engaged in missionary work in the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Rev. Frs. Aloysius Langguth and 
Ferdinand Haberstroh, both of the Society of 
Jesus. 

‘Thus this parish also bears out our contention that the 
sons and grandsons, and daughters and granddaughters 
for that matter, of the founders of our German parishes, 
who crossed the ocean to seek a home in the new world, 
are now going forth to convert the heathens in different 


_ parts of the world. Proving, that the good essential 


~—*e 


qualities possessed by our pioneers have not been lost 
during their sometimes long and arduous struggle to 
take root in American soil. 


a t 


_ branches in English parishes that did not care tot 


. Order.” 


The Knights of St. George and the C. V. | 

It is not generally known that the Knights of, 
St. George, who are particularly strong in the East, 
notably in Pennsylvania, have for many years past 
given substantial financial support to the C. Vu) 
through its State organizations in that section of 
the country. In fact, the attitude towards the C. VY, 
is practically unique in that, for a number of years 
this fraternal order paid the entire per capita tax 
to the State League of all members of their 
Branches which were affiliated in any of our State 
Leagues, while later an arrangement was made by 
which the order paid one-half of these dues. Any 
one conversant with questions of dues and the: 
strength of the order as well as with its representa- 
tion in our movement will readily realize that the 
amount of money involved is by no means small; 
in reality the Knights of St. George have paid out 
on this account, from 1906 to the present date, no 
less than $13,622.16! And at that, this sum repre- 
sents only the amount paid to the C. V. of Penn- 
sylvania, since it does not include the comparatively 
small sums allowed to the New. Jersey and Ohio 
State Leagues. 

A substantial achievement indeed, and one which 
proves the presence of willingness on the part of 
this fraternal order to co-operate in the cause of 
Catholic Action in endeavors extending beyond the 
set scope of the fraternal itself. The facts in the 
case are set forth in a letter to the Bureau from 
Mr. P. Joseph Hess, Supreme Secretary of the or- 
ganization, from which we learn that, while the fig- 
ures quoted cover the past twenty years, the co- 
operation given the State League of Pennsylvania 
dates back even further. Mr. Hess writes: 


“Just when the Knights of St. George joined the 
Staatsverband I do not know, but I presume it must 
have been somewhere between 1895 and 1900. The 
amount that was paid then I cannot tell you either, 
but I can give you the amounts paid each year from 
1906 to the present date. = - 


The record of payments, showing considerable 


fluctuations, follows: a 
1906 $2 teeth as $363.05 654917 ao git 785.48 
19076 A es ee M1 OLS aM OUS ia eis eee : on 
1908 *. ee eae 438, 00#251 919 yen ee ee 802. 
1909). ..ctenete eben a PATI 30m 1920s eee eee 552. 
LOO Sere Se cae) 631.86. i192 lv ee ee 636, 
LOU sei a elds 700,02 1922 20 5). ikaw 600. 

19 1 OPN ee ek ee eeeee 25.00 TOE one ee 552. 
IO TS cpewnnmere. 0c. ce eee 704.76 1904 a't ae oe 673. 
LOLA eR ae cate 750.06": 1935 "a eat) Eas 695. 
TOD SWIG es cts Ne shed ol 848.820) O26 cee ree ope 554. 
LOT (ire ces POS et aca il 860.20 : 


As noted, there is a steady increase in the amount) 
paid annually to the Pennsylvania League from 
1906 to 1916, while the later amounts increase and. 
decrease. The drop from more than $800.00 t 
$552.20 it-1920 is due to a change in practice o 
the part of the order. Regarding this change M 
Hess says: 


“As the per capita kept on increasing, and we ha 


affiliated, we changed our method of i 

1 5M he ie paying the p 
capita tax in this way: That in the case of all branch 
that paid one-half of the per capita tax, the other on 
half was paid out of the General Expense Fund of t 
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‘When this change of policy was adopted, a num- 
‘+r of branches of the Knights in non-German 
rrishes left the ranks of the Staatsverband, al- 
jough the Supreme Officers had urged all affiliated 
anches to retain their affiliation. As far as this 
tter fund is concerned there was a saving, for the 
Jason given—a smaller number of individuals to 
yy for and one-half of the tax to be paid instead 
the entire amount. This year, however, a de- 
|lopment has taken place which will affect the 
aount of the sum to be drawn from the General 
«pense Fund for the purposes of the C. V. of 
pennsylvania, since the Pottsville Convention of the 
gate League voted to increase their annual dues. 
me willingness of the Knights to meet this in- 
pease on the basis hitherto obtaining displays a 
post creditable attitude on their part towards the 
cate League and the C. V. as a whole. 

.All in all, the attitude and the practice of this 
maternal order in this matter deserve to be com- 
pended. It would be difficult to find a parallel 
it among the numerous orders in our country. 


The Supper-Meeting in the Service of 
Catholic Action 


’The experience hitherto had with Supper-Meet- 
sgs in some of our organizations seems to sug- 
est that, in the cities at least, carefully planned 
ttempts towards arranging them be made more 
sneral. The Philadelphia branch of the C. V. 
mas been having meetings of this kind for sev- 
-al years past, calling them “Winter-Reunions.” 
rast year in October the Workingmen’s Sodal- 
yy of St. Andrew’s parish, St. Louis, arranged 
«successful affair of this sort, and in April of the 
kirrent year a similar gathering was arranged 
1 St. Anthony’s parish hall in the same city 
mder the joint auspices of the Cath. Union of 
‘lissouri and the Cath. Women’s Union. The 
eneral plan observed is*to arrange for a plain 
sholesome meal, and a brief program of ad- 
‘resses, on a Sunday evening; in some instances 
atertainment of a lighter nature has occasionally 
seen added. 
The Workingmen’s Sodality of St. Andrew’s 
sarish has this year repeated its venture, in ac: 
cordance with its expressed intention to make 
wupper-meetings an annual feature of the soci- 
ity’s activities. This year’s endeavor was easily 
ss successful as that of a twelvemonth since; 
ainst about 350 participants at that time there 
fie approximately 400 at the meeting held on 
Yetober 3; the program of addresses was diversi- 
ed and instructive. Rev. A. Mayer, pastor and 
iritual Director of the Sodality, emphasized the 
eligious and social character of the organization 
‘nd its endeavors; Rev. Albert Muntsch, Se es 
poke on the requirements for social peace an 
rogress; Congressman H. B. Hawes treated of 
ne Bill of Rights; State Representative Alfred 
Wilson advocated support of the pending 
Jorkmen’s Compensation measure; Mr. J. 
hme, President of the Cath. Union of Mo., out- 


lined the activities of the State League in sup- 
porting wholesome and combating objectionable 
legislation. Commenting on this supper-meeting 
the St. Lowis Catholic Herald says editorially 
(in its issue of Oct. 10): 

“We hope the message of this unusually interesting 
and enthusiastic meeting will fall on fertile ground. St. 
Andrew’s has set the pace. We need more such well ar- 
ranged and well carried out evening meetings, especial- 
ly for the benefit of our wage-earning men and 
women..... 


Not only the group mentioned can derive bene- 
fit from this sort of gathering. It can be made 
a serviceable means to promote Catholic Action 
on the part of the elements already interested, 
and—what is the specific end we have had in 
mind for some years past—to enlist for Catholic 
Action through the society, the District and State 
League the cooperation of men and women who 
are not affiliated with our organizations but who 
can be gained as Individual or Associate mem- 
bers. At any rate, such gatherings may be made 
use of to popularize our movement among an ele- 
ment that is not reached at ordinary meetings. 


Scant Aid for Mexican Refugees 


The Catholics of our country express great solici- 

tude for the victims of the persecution instituted 
against the Church and the faithful in Mexico. In 
fact, there has been no lack of protests against 
the dastardly policy of the Calles government, but 
unfortunately there has not been the same readi- 
ness to go to the assistance of the persecuted with 
financial aid, 
_ Thus far very few voluntary contributions, in- 
tended for the relief of our brethren in Mexico, or 
those exiled from their homeland, have reached 
the Bureau. Moreover, only one of these was the 
result of a collection; it was taken up in SS. Peter 
and Paul’s Church of Dimock, S. D., by Rev. Jos. 
Hensbach, its pastor. 

It is not our intention at present to solicit alms 
for Mexico, but we should have liked to have wit- 
nessed a spontaneous outburst of generosity, since 
we realize so well to what extent assistance is need- 
ed. What few gifts we have received, have been 
entrusted by us to Most Reverend Archbishop 
Drossaerts of San Antonio, which city is the haven 
of most of the refugee priests from Mexico, His 
Grace recently worte us: “Thanks for check and 
list of Mass Intentions. Needless to add that these 
are very welcome and a valuable aid to our exiled 
priests and those on the Mexican missions, God 
bless you for thinking so faithfully of us.” 

A part of a more recent donation was turned over 
to a refugee priest who was about to be operated 
on in a local hospital. Archbishop Drossaerts 
writes : 

“He is penniless. The Sisters will take him in out 
of charity; but the $25 will be of some help in his dis- 
tress. His brother, also a priest, was killed last week — 
in Zacatecas by Calles’ men. Every day now sees new 


arrivals from that poor country, and this time they are 
native born Mexican priests, who flee from the tyranny 


there.” 
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Central Bureau Endowment Fund 

An important development during the month 
was the contingent donation of $1000.00 to the 
Endowment Fund by the aged priest who some 
months since assigned an equal sum for this pur- 
pose. The terms of the agreement are that, dur- 
ing the life of the priest or his sister, the Bu- 
reau is to pay him, or her, $100.00, or 5% on the 
principal, annually on each one thousand dollars 
entrusted to it, this obligation to cease at the 
end of ten years, or, if both die before that time, 
at the death of the last survivor. This renewed 
mark of interest on the part of this venerable 
priest is encouraging. 

Another priest, V. Rev. F. Moosmann, of Pitts- 
burgh, contributed $50.00 for the fund. A further 
donation from a priest is the voluntary, unsolli- 
cited offering of $3.00 from Rev. A. Haeringer, of 
Engelberg, Arkansas. 

Another contribution that came in during the 
month is due to the interest shown by a priest in 
this undertaking. Rev. Chas. P. Gisler, S. J., of 
Holy Trinity parish, Boston, forwarded $50.00, 
contributed by St. Vincent Sick and Benefit So- 
ciety of that parish. Previous contributions have 
also been received through the mediation of Fr. 
Gisler. 

oS EP: 

The Cath. Women’s Union of the State of New 
York are responsible for a gift of $100.00 to the 
fund, while another group of women, St. Eliza- 
beth Altar Society, of St. Boniface parish, 
Quincy, Ill., by means of a card social, raised 
$30.00, which the President of the C. W. U. of 
the U..S., Mrs. S. C. Wavering, sent in to the 
Bureau, the pastor, Rev. J. B.!. Degenhart, most 
heartily approving. 

Another noteworthy contribution is that of the 
St. Charles County District League of the Cath. 
Union of Mo., which, at its meeting held in St. 
Charles in October, voted $100.00 from its treas- 
ury. The officers and delegates to the meeting 
were willing to increase the donation, but re- 
frained from doing so on the advice of officers 
of the Cath. Union, who wisely urged them to 
retain a reasonable balance for purposes of the 
District League. . 

From Wisconsin we received $91.20 during the 
month; from Arkansas $29.00; New Jersey 
$10.00, besides several minor items. In the case 
of Arkansas the money received represents, apart 
from Fr. Haeringer’s contribution, the endeavor 

_of two of the societies affiliated with the State 
eague to raise their share in the outstanding 
ance expected from the State organization, 
dged at the convention held at Morrison Bluff 
September. : 
ee 
1ong recent contributions intended for ihe 
>wment Fund, there is one from St. Boniface 
of Sheboygan, Wis. It is that organiza- 
7 f ae 


purpose. ~The firs | 


in 1925. All told, St. Boniface Society has co 
tributed $286.60 to the fund. 
ogy be ; 
There is a fruitful suggestion in the action, r 
cently reported, of the Lehigh Valley, Pa., Distrie 
League in raising $1530.00 for the fund, whicl 
sum that- organization contributed on the occa: 
sion of the Pottsville convention of the C. V. ol 
that state, and which is by no means the first 
substantial donation from that source. It vou 
be a practical procedure for the District Leagu 
to exert pressure on delinquent societies and t 
inaugurate collections outside our ranks. The 
State officers frequently are less able to arouse 
societies to action than are the officers of the Dis: 
trict or neighborhood organization. ; 


The Month of October at St. Elizabeth 
Settlement 


Recently we have been able to improve the 
medical care given the children attending § 
Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery. Hither 
to children were treated regularly at the Den 
Clinic of St. Louis University; further, medi 
cases, calling for clinical treatment, were hand. 
at St. Mary’s Infirmary Clinic; hospital treat 
ment was secured through city or private chan 
nels, as occasion required; then, too, Dr. P. 
Costello, when called in, looked after the condi 
tion of the children in the institution. Wh 
the clinical and hospital arrangements conti 
as before, we lately obtained the services of 
L. F. Murray, who now visits the institutio 
regularly once a week and, in addition, w 
called in. So far, he has paid five visits to th 
Settlement. Under his instruction daily treat 
ments were administered to children in need 
them (as a result of “colds” and attendant col 
ditions). The mother of one of the families con 
ing under Settlement eare was sent to St. Jo 
Hospital for an operation and hospital care; 
physicians and Sisters in that institution ha 
earned-our gratitude by giving their services” 
care without fee. 

The attendance records at the Nursery and Settlen a 
show the following figures: Continued cases, 43 fa 
lies, with 78 children; new cases, 11 families, with 
children; re-entered cases, 5 families, with 8 childret 
closed cases, 11 families, with .17 children; active ca 
48 families, with 89 children. The average daily atte 
ance of children at the institution was 72. Lune 
served the Nursery group totaled 983, the noon-day @ 
after-school group 872, making 1, 855 in all; of these 
charge was made in 169 instances. | 

Two families were referred to St. Vincent de P 
Society for material aid. 

Contributions of partly worn clothing were 
from the following parishes: Our Lady of Sor 
Bernard, SS. Peter and Paul, St. Antho 
Liborius. The Third Order, of St Marge 
donated 16 new aprons and bloomers sun by 
13 rompers for the boys in the N 
Distribution ues made to $ 

ly ar. ts and 
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tial Worker handled 23 new and 16 continued cases 
three of which the mothers were unmarried. In one 
these cases the young woman has since been married 
the father of the child. Baptism was arranged for 
ihree instances; one case is in the hands of the Juve- 

Court. Two layettes, consisting of 46 garments 
yated by the Ladies of Laclede, were presented +e 
thers in the Hospital. : 
Fhe Social Worker’s record shows 23 visits in the 
rrest of Maternity Ward patients, 18 to families com- 
iunder Settlement care, and 4 to the Central Bureau 
btal of 39 visits. Seven letters were written in con- 
‘tion with the case work. 


Tith the C. V. and Its Branches 


An interesting remark is attributed to Cardinal 
Pl, Archbishop of Vienna, on his return to Eu- 
ee from the Eucharistic Congress : 


\What I have seen of the Catholic movement in the 
tted States, not only at the Eucharistic Congress in 
ecago, but also at the annual meeting of the Central 
con of German Catholics in Springfield, Ill, was 
aly impressive and justifies the highest hopes. It 
. such as to make one confident that vigorous im- 
5es are at work and that things are being accom- 
shed. Many a country with an old established 
tholic majority could take a lesson there. The world- 
yracing Catholic Church has found in the United 
ites a new center of gravity.” 


]President Korz to the Affiliated Societies 
A message, addressed to the officers and mem- 
3s of the affiliated societies by President Korz, 
ats of several topics, the chief of which are the 
gnition that has been. given to our movement 
gh places; the debt to the Central Bureau, 
‘ch has been most influential in earning this 
uition for the C. V.; the necessity for further 
etts for the consummation of the Endowment 
ad; the C. V. Pilgrimage to Rome and Assisi; a 
\V. Pilgrimage Peters Pence; forms of member- 
© provided in our new Constitution. Regarding 
pilgrimage Mr. Korz says in part: 
.. All that remains to be done is to secure, by 


ve solicitation, a large number of participants. | In- 
tion concerning the pilgrimage may be obtained 


eague or from Mr. John E. Loibl, 444 Diamond 
RLESpULC hs Panes 
ing, the message reads: 
‘der that we may, on that occasion, be able to 
o the Holy Father a handsome gift from the 
in Catholics of German extraction, we solicit 
contributions towards a Pilgrimage Peters 
‘is not so much the treasuries of the societies 
e drawn upon for this purpose as rather 
sity of individuals. In obtaining contribu- 
- this purpose each society should be a co- 
Monies intended for this fund are to be for- 
the president, Mr. Chas. Korz, P. O. Box 152, 


‘the committee appointed by the president of your. 


towards the Endowment Fund collection and the sup 


-voted to an explanation of 


“I desire to refer to the letter of thanks of His Holi- 
ness, acknowledging receipt of the Peters Pence of the 
Central Verein, forwarded by the Rt. Rey. Bishop 
Schrembs. The repeated expressions of recognition of 
the C. V. from His Holiness should inspire us to con- 
stantly extend our activities and to make them more 
fruitful. If all members prove, and be it only by attend- 
ance at the meetings of their respective societies, that 
they have the cause of the Church and Catholic Action 
at heart, then interest in our endeavors and generosity 
towards them will be increased, and our labors them- 
selves will come to be fruitful of blessings in the service 
of Our Savior-King.” 


With Our District Leagues 


It is gratrfying to observe how a number of 
our District Leagues, year after year, continue to 
meet regularly, some monthly, some quarterly, 
some semi-annually. Thus for the period from 
August 22 to September 22 we were able to re- 
port, gathering our information largely from 
Catholic newspapers, on seven successful meet- 
ings in various parts of the country. It is equally 
gratifying to notice how, year after year, some 
suggestion or other of the C. V. conventions, the 
conventions of the respective State League, or 
of the Central Bureau, is taken up and acted 
upon by these organizations. This is done in 
part by laying stress upon arrangements for an 
instructive lecture or two, in part by selecting 
topics for these lectures that are related to reso- 
lutions of conventions or subjects discussed in 
the Central Blatt, and in part by engaging in 
works recommended by the State organization or 
the ©. Ve 

The one or the other of these influences may 
readily be traced through the transactions of the 
District League meetings occurring between Sep- 
tember 22 and October 22, and regarding which 
we have either received reports or gleaned them 
from Catholic papers. 

Three subjects near to the heart of our members 
were treated at the quarterly meeting of the Seventh 
District League of Wisconsin, held at LaCrosse on 
October 3. Mr. Frank J. Dockendorff, Secretary of the _ 
C. V., sketched the principal transactions of the Spring 
field convention, and Mr. M. J. Aretz, organizer of t 
State League of Minnesota, treated of the history a 


endeavors of the C. V. and the activities of the Centra a 
Bureau, and exhorted the audience to contribute both © 


port of our institution. The lecture delivered by! 
Joseph Riesterer, of La Crosse, dealt with the 
can situation, regarding which the Springfiel 
tion had adopted a sane resolution —The 
attendance at the October meeting of the 
District League had the benefit of havin 
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suggestions embodied in resolutions of the C. V. or the 
State League were acted upon. Thus at the meeting of 
the Clinton County League the Church and Rural 
Life were treated of by the Rev. Edw. V. O’Hara, 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau of the N. C. W. C: 
a topic our organizations have been calling to the at- 
tention of the members for more than a decade past; 
moreover, the Commissarius, Rev. B. H. Hilgenberg, 
again urged support of the missions, and the usual 
collection for this purpose was taken up. During this 
mecting the Rev. H. Grabbe, of Germany, spoke of the 
consequences of the war in that country—At_ the 
Springfield meeting of the Central I11l. League 
the Rev. A. Wubbe delivered a lecture on Evolution, 
and the Hon, J. Emil Smith, City Commissioner, one 
on City Government; moreover, Mr. A. A. Rothman, 
of Bloomington, outlined the chief transactions of the 
annual convention of the C. V., while Mrs. Mary Gaa 
Neef, of Springfield, reported on those of the conven- 
tion of the Cath. Women’s Union.—The subject: The 
Kingship of Christ, which the C. V. and the Bureau 
have sought for ten months past to hold before the 
minds of our people, was treated by Rev. J. Schramm 
at the quarterly meeting of the District League of 
Peoria. The second lecture, by Mr. A. F. Brockland, 
of the Central Bureau, dealt with the religious perse- 
cution in Mexico, while shorter talks were made on 
Civic Duty, by Mr. T. O’Connor, ‘and on the purposes 
of the League by Mr. Peter J. Bourscheidt. A feature 
of this meeting was the attendance of some thirty Sis- 
ters from parish schools and several Brothers from 
Bradley Institute. 


In three meetings of Leagues held in Missouri like- 
wise subjects were treated to which inspiration was 
given at one or the other convention. On October 3, 
under the auspices of the Kansas City organiza- 
tion, Rev. Richard Wurm O. F. M., devoted an address 
to the commemoration of the Seventh Centenary of 
the death of St. Francis, while Mr. Brockland, of the 
Central Bureau, spoke on the religious situation in 
Mexico. Again, at the meeting of the St. Charles 
County League, held on October 10, the subjects 
treated were: The Kingship of Christ, on which Rev. 
A. Mayer spoke, and Lessons Taught by Mexico, pre- 
sented by Mr, Brockland. Rt. Rev. F. Willmes, pastor 
of St. Peter’s parish, and Mr. A. Orth, President of 
the League, also delivered brief addresses, supple- 
mented by remarks of several officers of the Cath. Union. 
Harking back to the Hermann convention of the Cath. 
Union of Missouri, the St. Louis District League, 
while preparing for a joint celebration on Oct. 31. of 
the seventh centenary of the death of St. Francis and 
the feast of the Kingship of Christ, arranged for a 
lecture by Rev. Joseph Wentker for its meeting on Octo- 
ber 4. As chairman of the Committee on Catholic Action 
and Central Bureau, Rev. Wentker detailed an excellent 
program for Cath. Action, originating in the parish 
and embracing co-operation in the District Leagues in 
city and country, and involving social courses in the 
Central Bureau. 

The history of parochial school development in the 
U. S., the Parochial School and the Family, and Cath- 
olic Youth and the Parochial School were the subjects 
of three addresses delivered at the quarterly meeting 
of the Lehigh Valley, Pa., League, held at North- 
ampton on the third Sunday in October. The first 
topic was treated by Rev. Dr. Joseph O’Hara, of Cata- 
sauqua, the second by the Rev. J. N. P. Fries, of Allen- 
town, the third by Miss Emma Keppel, of North- 
ampton. Rey. J. Ostheimer presided at the meeting, 
in the course of which pupils of the local parochial 
school rendered recitations and presented several tab- 
leaux. In Pittsburgh the monthly meeting of 
the Allegheny County Branch was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to business matters, although State President 
John Eibeck and Branch President Frank Stifter ad- 
dressed the members on several matters pertaining to 
organization |§ work.—Similarly, the Baltimore 
_ Branch of the C. V. treated of routine matters at its 


rata 


meeting on October 17, not, without deciding however, 
to arrange a major meeting on October 31 with a 
lecture on the Kingship of Christ, in observance Of 
the new feast. 

One of the features of the monthly meeting of the 
New York City Branch of the C. V., held om 
October 11, was the report on the convention of the State 
ranch of the C. V. by Mr. Jos. Albrecht. Among the 
further transactions of the meeting wére plans for a 
reunion; reports on the recent festival arranged jointly 
by the branch and that of the Cath. Women’s Union; 
the appointment of a committee to raise an additional 
sum for the Central Bureau. 

Thus matters affecting our movement and our 
endeavors are discussed and acted upon in the 
District Leagues. And likewise subjects relating 
to our resolutions and to suggestions offered in 
other ways are treated by these organizations. 
In this wise the Leagues in numerous instances 
carry on an interesting and valuable educational 
work, frequently combining with it wholesome 
action in the field of organization and giving en- 
couragement to Catholic Action. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that these and other Leagues, some 
of them equally as active as those reported on 
here, may continue and intensify their activities. 


Kleinarbeit 
To his acknowledgment of the receipt of a pack- 
age of magazines sent him by the Bureau, a priest 


in Montana adds: 
“Most of the work in the fields has been accomplished, 
so the people have more leisure for reading. As the 
average man reads what falls into his hands, I strive to 
place good literature in every home and mail box situ- 
ated along the road to my missions. Since there is a 
large mining camp nearby, where there are many chil- 
dren, and where Mass is said in the public school house, 
I also use the opportunity to distribute Catholic papers: 
and magazines after services. Needless to say, I appre- 
ciate your kindness in helping me to supply my people, 
scattered far and wide, with good reading matter.” 
Since there has been much poverty in Montana 
during the past few years, because the farming 
population of that state has suffered, the same 
priest also at times applies to the Bureau for 
other aid. On October 14 he asked assistance for 
a father of five children who has suffered numer- 
ous reverses and is therefore greatly discouraged. 
The priest writes: 4 
“He does not attend Church on Sunday because he 
has no suit whatsoever. Although I assured him time 
and, again that he would be welcome in overalls, I rea 
ize that it is difficult for a man to overcome his i 
clination to stay away because he loathes to enter 1 
House of God arrayed in overalls, while the rest of t 
parishioners are in their Sunday best. So please s 
whether you can help me bring him back to Chure 
He is a good man, but discouraged and downhearted 
In all such cases, and they occur quite fre- 
quently, the Bureau must play the beggar. 


Books Received 
Scharlau, M., Sieg! Kampfe einer Konvertitin. Fre 
burg. Herder. 1926. Bound, $1.10. 9 

Witkop, Dr. Philipp, Johann Peter Hebel, Gedichte, 
schichten, Briefe. Freiburg. Herder. 1 
Bound, $1.50. = ae 
Weingartner, Josef, Sizilien, Wanderbilder (15 Bilde 
_ Freiburg. Herder. 1926. Bound, $1.20. — 
Sierp, Walter, S. J., Ein Apostel des inneren Leb 
Wilhelm Eberschweiler, S. J. Freibu 

Herder. 1926. Bound, $1.75. ar 
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Aus dem C. V. und der CG. St. 


Das Komitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 
Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, ©. 
Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
Rev. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 
J. Q. Juenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Die Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fiir die Central- 
Stelle oder das Central Blatt richte man an 


Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nicht das ist immer zeitgemiass, was der Zeit gemass 
ist, sondern oft in viel hGherem Sinne das, was ihr nicht 
gemass ist, was ihr zuwiderlauft. 

P. Wendelin Meyer O. F. M. 


Die Solidaritat der Generationen. 

Unter den epigrammatisch gehaltenen Aus- 
spriichen iiber den Solidarismus steht in der ge- 
genwartigen Ausgabe des Central-Blattes ein 
tiefsinniger Gedanke des bertthmten Grafen 
Joseph de Maistre. Der Gedanke, dass ver- 
gangene Generationen der gegenwartigen die 
Hande reichen und dass diese wiederum ihrer- 
seits das Erbe der Vater noch ungeborenen Ge- 
nerationen vermitteln, ist den Menschen von 
heute so gut wie ganzlich abhanden gekommen. 

Leider wissen selbst viele Katholiken nichts 
yon dieser Solidaritat der Geschlechter von 
gestern mit denen von heute und mit jenen, die 
nach uns kommen werden. Und doch konnten 
ihnen jene zwei tiefsinnigen Feiertage, die die 
katholische Kirche gegen Schluss des Kirchen- 
jahres begeht, immer wieder die Erkenntnis zum 
Bewusstsein bringen, dass wenigstens die 
Todten und die gegenwartig Lebenden in inniger 
Verbindung stehen, dass wir von den Hand- 
lungen und Opfern jener, die als Heilige bereits 
zur Anschauung Gottes gelangt sind, zehren, 
wahrend die armen Seelen unserer bedirfen. Da- 
raus ergiebt sich dann wie von selbst der weitere 
Gedanke, dass auch unser Thun und Lassen weit 
tiber die gegenwartige Zeit hin Bedeutung und 
Wirkung haben wird und dass auch wir einst an- 
dererseits von den Lebenden Forderung erwarten 
miissen. 

Der Materialismus hat dagegen in den Menschen 
unserer Zeit die Anschauung hervorgerufen, dass 
ie nur sich allein verdanken, was sie geschaffen 
d errungen haben. Das Gefiihl der Dankbar- 


impft und gelitten, um uns die Wege zu bahnen 
zu den geistigen und materiellen Giitern, in denen 
r schwelgen, ist so gut wie erloschen. Der 
ter und ihrer Miihen und Sorgen gedenkt nie- 
nd; keiner erwartet auch, dass ihm zukinftige 
nerationen seine Leistungen danken werden. 
her baut und sorgt auch niemand mehr fir die 
unft, noch vertraut man ihr die Vollendung 
, was wir beginnen, an. ; 


t gegen die ungezahlten Generationen, die ge- 


Selbst Kirchen miissen sofort vollstandig aus- 
gebaut und ausgeschmuckt werden, wo unsere 
Vorfahren die Vollendung des Begonnenen ge- 
trost ihren Nachkommen iiberliessen, im vollen 
Vertrauen, dass sie das Werk zu Ende fiihren 
wurden. 

Dieses Vertrauen in die Nachkommenschaft ist 
vollig geschwunden; das Wort Nachkommenschaft 
wird uberhaupt kaum mehr angewendet. Wer 
wagte es auch zu hoffen, dass seine Urenkel 
ruhig den Spuren ihrer Vorfahren folgen wer- 
den? Dass. sie ihnen dankbar sein wer- 
den fur den zum Nutzen ihrer Nachkommen an- 
gepflanzten Wald? “Sie mogen. fir sich selbst 
sorgen,” lautet die Antwort auf die Ermahnung, 
dass es angebracht und Pflicht sei, dies oder jenes 
Unternehmen so anzulegen, dass zuktinftige Ge- 
nerationen daraus Nutzen ziehen modgen. Die 
herrschende Raubwirthschaft, die rucksichtslose 
Auspowerung des Bodens, die verbrecherische 
Art und Weise der Gewinnung von Kohle und 
Erdol, um von der Waldverwtstung ganz zu 
schweigen, sind nur dann erklarlich, wenn man 
diese Verkennung der Solidaritat der Generati- 
onen in Betracht zieht. 

Zu den schoénsten Sagen des deutschen Volkes 
gehoren jene, die von den dankbaren Todten er- 
zahlen, Sie sind der Niederschlag jener Lehren, 
denen die Kirche am Allerseelen-Feste einen so 
ergreifenden Ausdruck verleiht. Doch auch die 
Lebenden sind Schuldner der Todten, wie sie 


_auch verpflichtet sind alles, was sie von diesen 


ubernommen haben, jenen weiterzugeben, die 
einst das Erbe der Vergangenheit antreten sol- 
len. 


Diese werden uns segnen, wenn das, was wir 
ihnen hinterliessen, ihnen niitzt und frommt. Ge- 
langen sie dagegen zu der Erkenntnis, dass wir 
ihnen anstatt Brot einen Stein hinterliessen, dass 
wir die Quellen des Lebens, die ihnen Wasser 
spenden sollten, vergiftet haben, so werden sie 
uns grollen und unser Andenken schmahen. Denn 
wie wir atich bemuht sein modgen, die Solidaritat 
der Abgeschiedenen und der noch zu erwarten- 
den Generationen mit uns zu laugnen—sie be- 
steht dennoch, und sie wird bestehen, und die 
Ungeborenen werden die von uns vergessenen 
Todten an uns rachen. 

BoP ole 


Pius XI. iiber die “Kathol. Aktion” in Tirol. 

Jene unserer Mitglieder, die die Ehre hatten, in 
Springfield den hochwst. Bischof Waitz kennen 
zu lernen, werden sich freuen zu vernehmen, dass 
die von ihm in Tirol organisierte “Katholische Ak- 
tion” in besonderer Weise vom hl. Vater belobt wor- 
den ist. 

Wahrend seiner Audienz beim Papst am 28.Juni 
unterbreitete der Innsbrucker Univ.-Prof. Dr. 
Philipp Dengel auch einen Bericht ttber die von 


Bischof Dr. Waitz jiingst organisierte “Katholische — 


Aktion” in Tirol und deren Statuten. Pius XI., der 


re 


as 
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kurz vorher in einer grossen Rede die Aufgaben 
und Methoden der “Katholischen Aktion” beleuch- 
tet hatte, nahm sogleich darin Einblick und zeigte 
iiberaus grosse Freude dariiber, dass seine Ideen 
nun auch in Tirol Eingang gefunden haben; er halte 
diese Form, bei der alle Politik ausgeschlossen set, 
fiir die beste Art einer katholischen Organisation, 
und er segne darum alle von ganzem Herzen, die 
bei diesem Werke mitarbeiten. “Tirol darf in der 
That stolz darauf sein, dass es als erstes Land 
deutscher Zunge die vom Papste so warm empfoh- 
lene katholische Aktion in einer den speziellen Ver- 
haltnissen angepassten Weise durchfihrt,” schreibt 
dazu die Salzburger Kirchenztg. 


Aus der Missionspost der C. St. 


Unser Missionswerk steht immer auf dem 
gleichen Punkt. Die Gaben fliessen sparlich, 
wahrend die Missionare fast flehentlich bitten, 
ihrer doch nicht zu vergessen. So schreibt der 
hochw. Provikar Damascen Herkenrath O.F.M.., 
unterm 22. September aus Tsinanfu: 


“Wir haben fast gar keine festen Einkiinfte um die 
grossen Ausgaben des Missionswerkes zu decken und 
sind deshalb mehr als andere, besser situierte Mis- 
sionare, auf die Untersttitzung guter Katholiken ange- 
wiesen. Und neben der Gnade Gottes und der Arbeit 
der Missionare ist ohne Geld keine Missionsarbeit mog- 
lich, namentlich nicht hier unterm materialistisch ge- 
sinnten Heidenvolk der Chinesen. Im letzten Berichts- 
jahre konnten wir trotz unsrer geringen Mittel 1,700 
Erwachsene, 2,000 Heidenkinder und mehr als 1,400 
Kinder von Christen taufen: Gott sei Dank fur diesen 
Erfolg. Hatten wir mehr Mittel gehabt, wiirden die 
Fritchte auch grosser sein. Bitte helfen Sie uns, das 
Reich Gottes in diesem armen China aufzubauen.” 


* OK Ox 
Aus der Provinz Hunan, China, schreibt ein 


anderer Missionar: 


“Durch diese (ihm von der C. St. ttberwiesenen) 
schonen Spenden habe ich meine bedeutenden Schulden 
aus dem vorhergehenden Jahr fast getilgt, umsomehr 
als mir auch noch yon Mitbritder Seite ein wenig unter 
die Arme gegriffen wurde. Und das Almosen tragt 
bereits Friichte. Trotzdem die Kommunisten sich des 
Gouverneurpostens von Hunan bemachtigt und allerorts 
gegen die ‘auslandischen’ Religionen (Christenthum) 
gehetzt wird, melden sich allenthalben neue Taufbe- 
werber. Nicht etwa nur Arme, die die Hoffnung auf 
Untersttitzung in die Kirche ftthrt, sondern meist bes- 
sere Leute, die im abgelaufenen Jahre Gelegenheit 
hatten zwischen christ]. Caritas und heidnischer Ver- 
gleiche zu ziehen—Also alles hat auch seine Licht- 
seiten—selbst Cholera und Hungersnoth.” 

* Kk 


In einer Zuschrift aus Tsinanfu in der Provinz 

nantung erklart Pater Gangolf Meuren O. F. M., 

da der Central-Verein ein ganz hervorragender 
Vohlthater unserer Mission hier in Tsinanfu ist 

‘ uns schon manche Jahre hindurch treu in aller 
Noth beigestanden hat,” wolle er uns von einer 
euen Ejinrichtung in der Verwaltung jenes Mis- 
-bietes Mittheilung machen: 


4 
. 


nicht ganz einem Jahre sind in unserem Franzis- 
PF dic ae le Fr nzi ; a Mi : 
a 


provinz, die dieses Vikariat uberncmmen hat. Aw 
Spitze der Missionare, die dem Franziskanerorden ang 
héren, steht als Oberer der Superior Regularis, auch Co 
missarius Provincialis genannt. Er hat von den Gelden 
die ihm zugeschickt werden, den Unterhalt der dem Orde 
angehorigen Missionare zu bestreiten und auch, soweit 
ihm méglich ist, die Mittel zur Missionsarbeit der Patr 
zu geben. Der jetzige Commissarius Provincialis ist Th ne 
nicht unbekannt: P. Eduard Boedefeld. Sie werden ve 
stehen, dass er kein leichtes Amt hat. Wir sind jetzt hit 
30 Patres. Allein fiir deren Unterhalt zu sorgen, ist nich 
einfach. Sie helfen im Central-Verein gliicklicherweis 
eifrig mit, inm diese Sorge etwas zu erleichtern, indem § 
an eine Reihe Patres Mess-Stipendien und Missionsalmose 
schicken. Gott moge Ihnen alle Ihre Hilfe reichlich lohne 
Lassen Sie, bitte, auch in Zukunft diese Patres nicht # 
Stiche. Wenn Sie ausserdem bisweilen noch Mess-Stipe 
dien oder Missionsalmosen zur Verftigung haben, so w 
len Sie, bitte, auch den mit Sorgen geplagten P. Commi 
sar nicht vergessen. Da wir vor ein paar Monaten mu 
neue Patres bekommen haben, so sind wir um Mess-Stipet 


dien wirklich verlegen.” i 

In der fernen Siid-See, auf den Solomon Inse 
in dichter Wildnis, fiihren deutsche Schwester 
ein Opferleben. Ihre Armuth ist so gross, das 
die ihren kleinen Garten nicht einmal durch eine 
Zaun vor den verwilderten Schweinen zu schut: 
en vermogen. In ihrem letzten Briefe an d 
C. St. schreibt Schwester M. Adalberta, die Mi 
sion sei gezwungen gewesen, einen Katechet 
auf einen entfernten Posten zu schicken, um 
dem Ejinflusse der Adventisten entgegen ~ 
wirken. Von der Mission sei er etwa G@ 


von Fltssen ohne Briicken und hohen Fel 
bergen durchschnitten. Jedes mal wenn der 
sionsobere sich nach jenem Aussenposten beg: 
habe, habe er sich auf der Reise Fieber wu 
Wunden zugezogen. Grosse Sorgen bereite ihn 
der Unterhalt dieses Katecheten. Daher bit 
Schwester Adalberta, sie mit einer Geldspende 
bedenken. Sie schreibt: 
“Alles ist theuer und aus Mangel-an Nahrung mus 
ten schon einige Schiilerinnen entlassen werden. 
ein Stick Stoff, Pfeifen u. s. w. kann man hier 
sagen eine schéne Menschenseele haben, oder wie 
gewinnen. Die Kapellen in den vielen umliegenc 
Dorfern werden auch hier nicht von Heinzelmannel 
umsonst erbaut. Kruzifixe, grdéssere Bilder fir d 
Kapellen, fehlen auch noch.” 4 
Ahnlich lauten die Missionsschreiben aus 
deren Weltgegenden auch. 
A See 
Aus Siid-Dakota schreibt ein Indianer-Miss 
. .. Sie (die Indianer) sind dieses Jahr 
Ernte und besonders arm.” Die C. St. wi 
daher, in nachster Zeit eine méglichst grosse | 
von Kleidern und Wasche an die Missio 
schicken zu konnen, Wer solche Gegenstande 
geben kann, sollte sie méglichst rasch an uns 
fordern. | a : ; jo ete 


ce 


Ein ea von echtem Schrot u 
) or 
uate 
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Das Hilfswerk der Central-Stelle. 
mer fur die C, St. bestimmten Empfangsbe- 
gung vom /, Oktober ftgt der hochwst. 
stian Schreiber, Bischof von Meissen, fol- 
ee Bitte hinzu: 
deiben Sie mir der hilfsbereite Freund, der Sie mir 
vend meiner nunmehr funfjahrigen Wirksamkeit 
;gewesen sind. Ich bedarf Ihrer so sehr, da mein 
porabisthum das armste in ganz Deutschland ist 
[die Priester dieses Bisthums sich in fortwahrender 
ilage befinden,” 
** 

eerhaupt hat sich die C. St. zur Aufgabe gesetzt, 
iders jene deutschen Bischofe zu unterstiitzen, 
iir eine mehr oder minder ausgedehnte Diaspora 
yorgen haben. Dass eine solche Fursorge auch 
> noch nothwendig und angebracht ist, beweist 
Vorgehen des Erzbischofs von Freiburg im 
sgau, der sich in einem Erlass (Kirchl. Anzei- 

#.d. Erzd. Freiburg Nr. 22 v. 17. Sept. 1926) 
lie Priester seiner Erzdidzese wendet und sie 
‘det, dem Beispiele anderer Diozesen Deutsch- 
5 zu folgen, die je nach dem Einkommen | bis 
‘von demselben ftir die armen Diasporageist- 
m opfern. In der Begriindung erklart der Erz- 
nof : 
pie Seelsorge der Katholiken in der norddeutschen 
ypora, unter denen auch Badener sich befinden, ist 
:schwierig und mihevoll. Die Diasporageistlichen 
sen, weil Pfriinden fehlen, die armen Katholiken 
11 die Kosten des Gottesdienstes bestreiten konnen 
ider Staat keine Mittel zur Verfugung stellt, gross- 
aeils vom Bonifatiusverein besoldet werden. Ihr 
commen ist an sich und wegen der grossen Aus- 
i, die sie haben, ungeniigend. So tritt zu ihren seel- 
setlichen Miihen noch die grosse Sorge um das tag- 

Brot. Die Bischéfe haben zur besseren Besoldung 
Mittel leider nicht; auch der Bonifatiusverein kann, 
11 nicht weitere Hilfe wird, nicht mehr leisten.) > 
m dieser Sache muss und wird sich die priesterliche 
ne zu den Mitbriidern bethatigen und bewahren.” 

xk *K X 


nals bereits hatte die C. St. auch die 
+ eas de Notre Dame in Lemberg, 
izien, mit Gaben bedacht. Als ihr unlangst 
‘Wohlthater in Texas eine grossere Summe 
“wendet hatte, spendete sie diesen Schwest- 
h daraus wieder ein Almosen. Die dortigé 
in dankt daftr in folgenden Worten: 


e Liebesgabe traf wieder zu einer Zeit, wo Hilfe 
oth that, und wir schatzen die unverhoffte Gabe 
omeéhr.” ; 


| = Beitrag zur St. Bonifatius Burse 
fd. Seminar zu Maryknoll. 

der Pottsviller Konvention des C. Nid 
die eine Sammlung zu 
t. Bonifatius Burse fiir das Mis- 
Vor 


eptemberheft berichteten wir uber das 


Vatera 


Oktober ein weiterer Dollar ftir die Burse ein, so 
dass sich die Beitrage auf $502.00 belaufen, die 
ubrigens auch bereits von der C. St. nach Mary- 
knoll weiterbefordert worden sind. 


Die bei Schluss der Konvention ausstehenden, 
versprochenen Gaben betrugen $125.00; seither 
schickte Hr. Anton Loeper $100.00 und Hr. John 
Eibeck, Prasident des Staatsverbandes, $25.00 
ein. Frl. Josephine Stroebele, ebenfalls in Penn- 
sylvania wohnhaft, tibermittelte der C. St. $1.00. 

Bei der urspringlichen Berichterstattung uber 
diese Sammlung blieb aus Versehen eine ganze 
Zeile aus, so dass die Namen von vier der Bei- 
tragenden, die je $5.00 beigesteuert hatten, uner- 
wahnt blieben. Es handelt sich um Rev. J. Fries, 
Rev. J. Ostheimer, Hrn. J. Vorndran und Hrn. 
FE. Hursch. Die auf der Konvention beigesteuer- 
ten Gaben beliefen sich auf $376.00, zu welcher 
Summe seither die erwahnten $126.00 hinzu- 
kamen, wodurch die Gesamtsumme also auf 
$502.00 zu stehen kommt. 

Man will in Pennsylvania weitersammeln, und 
beabsichtigt ubrigens auch, weitere Kreise, 
namentlich den C. V., fur die Sammlung zu be- 
geistern. 


Staatsverband Minnesota wendet der C. St. 
wiederum bedeutende Beitrage zu. 


Der Staatsverband Minnesota hat wiederum 
sein Interesse an der C. St. in hervorragender 
Weise bethatigt. Auf Vorschlag der Exekutive 
beschloss die Generalversammlung, der C. St. 
zehn Cents pro Mitglied aus der Kasse des Ver- 
bandes zuzuwenden. Das ergab einen Betrag 
von $1192.20. Wohlverstanden, diese Summe ist 
bestimmt fiir den Unterhalt der C. St., und nicht 
etwa fiir den Stiftungsfonds, dem gegentiber Min- 
nesota seine volle Schuldigkeit bereits vor mehr 
als Jahresfrist erfullt hat. 

Doch liess Minnesota es nicht einmal bei der 
erwahnten Gabe bewenden. Es stiftete ausser- 
dem $500.00 fiir den Fonds, aus dem rtck- 


‘standige Gehalter bezahlt werden sollen. Also 


mit anderen Worten: der Staatsverband Minne- _ 
sota hat heuer nicht weniger als $1,692.20 zu 
dem Unterhalt der C. St. beigetragen. _ 
Minnesota war der erste Staatsverband, der 
gleich nach der historischen Clevelander Ver 
sammlung der Jahres 1908, die dem neuen, 
Central-Verein eingeschlagenen Kurs seine R 
tung gab, beschloss, das eben aufgestellte — 
gram mit allem Ernst zu untersttitzen 
diesem Vorhaben ist Minnesota treu ge 
wofiir ihm alle Anerkennung gebuhrt ask 
-Dabei bringt Minnesota dieses namhaft 
freudig. Herr 
s Staatsve 
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Der Kath. Jugendfreund und Msgr. Thiele. 

In seinen fiinfzigsten Jahrgang eingetreten ist nun 
der Katholische Jugendfreund, der heute nicht nur 
zum Besten des Schutzengel-Waisenhauses in Chi- 
cago herausgegeben wird, sondern auch in der An- 
stalt selbst von deren Zoglingen aufgesetzt und 
gedruckt wird. Begritndet wurde die Zeitschrift, 
die sicherlich in Laufe eines halben Jahrhunderts 
viel zur Erhaltung guter Grundsatze und eines 
gesunden Sinnes beigetragen hat, im Jahre 18/7 
durch den hochwst. Msgr. A. J. Thiele, Gritnder 
und Pfarrer der St. Aloysius Gemeinde in Chicago. 
Er war auch der erste Schriftleiter des Jugend- 
freunds, dem er rasch eine grosse Verbreitung ver- 
schaffte. Heute zahlt das Blatt zweiundzwanzig 
Tausend Leser. 

Msgr. Thiele schrieb ftir die Festnummer ein 
Geleitwort, in dem er den Wunsch ausspricht, die 
deutschen Katholiken Chicagos mochten der so 
segensreich wirkenden Anstalt nun endlich auch 
eine grossere, wtirdigere Kapelle stiften. Es ware 
zn winschen, dass dieser Aufruf nicht ungehort 
verklingen moge. Msgr. Thiele ist tbrigens einer 
der letzten unserer Priesterfithrer aus der Pionier- 
zeit, ein Mann, der sich um das Waisenhaus, die 
Katholische Union von Illinois, den alten Jinglings- 
Bund und den Central-Verein grosse Verdienste 
erworben hat. Er war einer der Vorkampfer im 
Schulstreit, ebenso schlagfertig und gewandt als 
Redner wie mit der: Feder. 


Mitglied der Kolping Society von Hl. Vater 

ausgezeichnet. 

Durch Vermittelung Sr. Eminenz Kardinal 
Faulhaber ist Hrn. Johann Melchner, New York, 
vom Hl. Vater das Kreuz des Ordens vom Hl. 
Sylvester verlicehen worden. Die Auszeichnung 
geschah als Anerkennung ftr die Verdienste, die 
sich Hr. Melchner um das europaische Liebes- 
werk erworben hat. 

Der Geehrte ist Mitglied der Kolping Society. 
In Verbindung mit der am 17. Oktober im 
Kolping-Hause abgehaltenen Feier des 38. 
Stiftungsfestes des kath. Gesellenvereins fand 
eine weitere Ehrung fir ihn statt. Ansprachen 
hielten Rev. Joseph Assmuth, S. J., Prases des 
Vereins, Dr. H. Klee, deutscher Konsul, Dr. F. 
Schirp, Vorsitzer des C. V., Stadt New York, Hr. 
C. B. Mayer, Vize-Prases des Gesellen-Vereins, 
und andere. 


Ein starker, eifriger Verein. 

Wahrend man von vielen Seiten Klagen hort tiber 
den Riickgang unsrer Unterstiitzungsvereine, giebt 
es deren anderseits, die wachsen und gedeihen. So 
nahm der St. Franz v. Sales Unterstiitzungsverein 
in St. Louis in seiner am 17. Oktober abgehaltenen 
Versammlung 18 neue Mitglieder auf. Dabei zahlt 
der Verein annahernd achthundert Mitglieder und 
verfiigt tiber ein Vermédgen von mehr als einhun- 
derttausend Dollars. 

Wer daraus schliessen wollte, genannter Verein 


habe nichts anderes im Sinne als neue Mitglieder zu 


werben und eine gewisse Geschaftsroutine zu er- 


RO hee 


ledigen, irrte sich. In der erwahnten Versammlty 
hielt Msgr. F. G. Holweck einen Vortrag uber d 
Kénigthum Christi, worauf das Freie Flugblatt d 
Cc. St. “The Kingship of Christ’? vertheilt wur¢ 
und daneben noch 200 Exemplare der neuesten Br 
schiire der C. St. “Homage to Jesus Christ, King 
die Prisident Wm. A. Schmit gekauft hatte. Zude 
wurde, wie iiblich, ein Jahresabonnement auf 4 
Central-Blatt verlost. 


Aus den Staatsverbaenden 

Grossziigigkeit ein Merkmal der Tagung de 

Staatsverbandes Minnesota. 

Ganz gleich ob man die am 26. und 27. Septé 
ber zu Melrose abgehaltene 28. Generalversamt 
lung des Staatsverbandes Minnesota als @f 
Demonstration katholischen Wesens oder @ 
blosse Geschaftsversammlung eines  starke 
regen Staatsverbandes, betrachtet, stets gewin 
man den Ejindruck einer grosszugig angelegt 
Veranstaltung und eines sich in grosszugig 
Weise bethatigenden Vereinsbundes. Einmal w 
der Andrang am Sonntag Nachmittag zu der K 
tholikenversammlung so gewaltig, dass die né 
Gemeindehalle die Menge nicht zu fassen Yé 
mochte, weswegen neben der Haupt-Versam 
lung im Freien eine Parallelversammlung anb 
raumt werden musste. Sodann waren die G 
schaftssitzungen von so vielen Delegaten 
sucht, dass man ein getreues Bild der Kraft ein 
gewaltigen Vereinigung erhielt. Ferner ausser 
sich der grosszugige Geist, der den Verband 
seelt, darin, dass die Konvention, ganz aus 41 
nem <Antrieb, eine Einladung an den C. V. 
gehen diess, seine nachstjahrige Tagung in jen 
Staate, und zwar nicht etwa in einer Grossts 
sondern in St. Cloud, abzuhalten; dass man | 
Summe von $1200.00 fiir den Unterhalt der Co$ 
bewilligte und ausserdem $500.00 fiir den 
halter-Defizit-Fonds der C. St. beisteuerte; ¢ 
man beschloss, auch fernerhin die bisher gelter 


der C. St. beizustehen, trotzdem der Staat sck 
vor Jahresfrist seinen vollen Antheil zum Sti 
ungsfonds der C. St. beigetragen hat. Schli 
lich bewies den Weitblick der Fithrer 
mancher Mitglieder die Thatsache, dass man 
wohl ftir einen fachmannischen Vortrag tiber 
Farmerfrage und einen weiteren iiber die € 
meindebithne gesorgt hatte, und dass man 
strebt ist, das von einer Gruppe junger Manner. 
Leben gerufene Propagandakomitee zu for 
und ihm auf der Konvention besondere A 
kennung zutheil werden liess. a 
deutenden Konvention eine erfolgreich verlau 
Tagung~ des Frauenbundes jenes Staates 
bunden war, sei ausserdem nur erwahnt. 

Kin Sonderzug und ungezahlte Autos fithrten 


on aera 
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ihn, Collegeville, die Predigt hielt. Wie zahlreich 
stheiligung an dem Festzug war, die dem Kath- 
ttag am Nachmittag vorausging, erhellt daraus 
eund achtzig Banner iiber den zahlreichen Vertre- 
wer verschiedenen Vereine, deren Standarten sie 
wehten. Auf der im Freien aufgestellten Redner- 
ee hatten ausser dem hochwst. Herrn Abt an die 
galaten und Priester Platz genommen. In der 
ttversammlung sprachen Btirgermeister Dr, A. 
-, der die Theilnehmer willkommen hiess; Hr. 

Aretz, Organisator der Untersttitzungsgesell- 

und des Staatsverbandes, der den Kampf der 
nnschauungen in unsren. Tagen und die fiir unsre 
nae sich daraus ergebenden Aufgaben schilderte; 
(Cc. L. Grunenwald von St. Cloud, der die Erzie- 


ffrage unter besonderer Beriticksichtigung des 
1 ae zwischen Schule und Elternhaus 
chtete. In der Parallelversammlung hielten der 


we Pater Gerhard O. S. B. und Hr. Jos. Matt, 
ttleiter des ‘“Wanderer,”’ Ansprachen. Den Vorsitz 
r Hauptversammlung fiihrte Rev. J. Willenbrink, 
er der Bonifatius Gemeinde in Melrose. Abends 
eine Begrtissungsversammlung und eine drama- 
Vorstellung statt. Das Resolutionskomitee hielt 
onntag Nachmittag eine Sitzung, der am Montag 
rweitere folgte. 


- offiziellen Er6éffnung der Staatsverbandstagung 
fontag ging ein Hochamt voraus, das der hochwst. 

A. Plachta, von Royalton, zelebrierte. Kurz 
Verlesung der gehaltvollen Jahresbotschaft des 
denten, Hrn. Willibald Eibner, stellte Hr. Wm. 
zxer, der Riicksprache mit mehreren Herren in St. 
genommen hatte, den Antrag, den C. V. einzu- 


seine nachstjahrige Konvention in jener Stadt 
nalten. Er wurde mit Begeisterung einstimmig 
190mmen. Im Laufe der Sitzungen am Morgen 


Nachmittag wurden die erwahnten Vortrage ge- 
m; morgens referierte Hr. Jos. Matt uber die 
ralversammlung des C. V. und die Thatigkeit der 
In der Nachmittagssitzung sprach Prof. Covert, 
«der Versuchsstation der staatlichen Ackerbau- 
2, itber den zweckmassigen Anbau und die Ver- 
qving .von Kraftfutter, und beantwortete die 
eichen Anfragen, die seine Ausfihrungen auslos- 
Hr. M. Aretz, der den Redner eingefithrt hatte, 
+h kurz iiber die Bedeutung der Landwirthschaft 
Gesellschaft und Kirche, Den Vortrag uber 
jnde-und Vereinsbiihne hielt Rev. M. Helfen, von 
ten, Minn., der eine Bewegung zur Hebung der 
-indebithne in’s Leben gerufen hat. Ihr dient die 
fhm herausgegebene Monatsschrift “Parish Stage 
” In Namen—des Ausschusses, der mit der 
nlung fiir den Stiftungsfonds der C. St. betraut 
‘en, berichtete Hr. F. C. Kueppers; der Staatsver- 
hatte namlich die Summe, die vor Jahresfrist noch 
rand, vorgestreckt; etliche Vereine, die ihren 
peil noch ‘nicht beigesteuert haben, erboten sich, 
n2u thun. Die Versammlung beschloss ferner, der 
t. die Summe von 10 Cents pro Mitglied aus der 
2 zu bewilligen. Die durch Antrag hervor- 
be Diskussion war ausserordentlich lebbhaft; 
ch sprachen samtliche Redner zu dessen Gunsten. 


les Hrn. Wm. Ettl, St. Paul, iiber die Bestre- 
des Jungmanner-Propaganda-Komitees, | das 
iithrung des Verbandsvorstandes die Geschichte 
Ziele des C. V. studiert um im Sinne des C../V. 
n Versammlungen zu wirken; in St. Paul gegrtun- 
hat das Komitee bereits einen Ableger in New 
Den Beschliissen des C. V. fiigte man zwel 
re hinzu, in denen die Untersttitzung der kath. 
und namentlich des “Wanderer” empfohlen 


at Prohibitionsfrage Stellung genommen wird. 
Beamte wurden wiedergewahlt die Herren Wil- 


libald Eibner, New Ulm, Prasident; Franz Jungbater, 
St. Paul, Finanz-Sekretar; Al. Ranweiler, St. Paul, 
Schriftfuhrer; und John B. Hoffmann, St. Paul, Schatz- 
meister. Als Vorstandsmitgleder wahlte man; Jos. 
Matt, Mich. Weiskopf, G. N. Gerlach, F. C. Kueppers, 
John Q. Juenemann, Firgdie Wahl der Delegaten zur 
Generalversammlung des C. V. wurde folgende Bestim- 
mung getroffen; nominiert werden sollten 28 Mann; 
findet die Tagung des C. V. in Minnesota statt, dann 
sollen 24 Delegaten'den Verband auf dieser Versam- 
mlung vertreten, wahrend die tibrigen vier als Stellver- 
treter fungieren; tagt der C. V. aber ausserhalb jenes 
Staates, dann sollen die an erster Stelle stehenden 
zwolf Mann die Vertretung ubernehmen. Gewahlt 
wurden: J. Matt, M. J. Aretz, F. C. Kueppers, M. Weis- 
kopf, Rev. Jos. Willenbrink, G. N. Gerlach, Wm. Boer- 
ger, John Q, Juenemann, Al. Ranweiler, Rev. Wm, Wey, 
J. W. Smith, Seb. Meyer; Pater Anselm O. S. B., Rev. 
M. J. Duehr, G. Stenger, G. Martinka, J..A. Hentges, 
J. Hessburg, N. Dinndorf, J. Harrer, N. Nuerenberg, 
Wim. Ettl, Seb. Gillen, F. Hafner; J. P. Ries, J. Thal, 
St. Griemann, Wm. Lick. 


Der Prasident des C. V. von Pennsylvania an die 
Vereine. 

In seinem jiingsten Monatsbriefe greift der 
Prasident des C. V. von Pennsylvania, Hr. John 
EBibeck, auf die Pottsviller Generalversammlung 
‘zuriick, indem er den Gedanken nahelegt, jene 
‘solle den Auftakt zu der Jahresarbeit bilden. Die 
Botschaft behandelt: Unsre Konvention; Reso- 
lutionen und Zukunftsarbeit; wiederum die 
Kopfsteuer; Stiftungsfonds; die Delegaten als 
Vorarbeiter; unsre geistlichen Fithrer; die Mo- 
natsbriefe; alle sollten helfen. 


Uber die Kopfsteuerfrage, die infolge der Er- 
hohung der Beitrage in jenem Staate besonders 
aktuell geworden ist, schreibt Hr. Eibeck: 


“Dem Drange und den Bediirfnissen der Zeit ent- 
sprechend hat die Konvention bechlossen, eine Erho- 
hung der Kopfsteuer von 10 auf 15 Cents zu empfehlen, 
und die dahingehende Resolution wurde einstimmig 
angenommen. Wie die Mitbriider zu Hause die Sache 
betrachten werden, wird die Zeit lehren. Thatsache ist, 
dass es unmdglich ist, mit der bisherigen Kopfsteuer 
auszukommen, und gewiss wird jeder ehrlich genug . 
sein, zuzugeben, dass die Anspriiche der heutigen Zeit 
ganz andere sind als vor vielen Jahren, und dass, wenn 
eine Sache werth ist, dass sie erhalten bleibe, sie auch 
unterstiitzt werden muss. Wir bezahlen jetzt an den 
Central-Verein 6 Cents, und da kann ein jeder selbst 
ausrechnen, dass wir mit den iibrigen 9 Cents keine 
allzu grossen Spriinge machen konnen. Wir konnten es 
niemals recht verstehen, weshalb sich so viele strauben, 
diesen kleinen Beitrag zu entrichten. Wo ware der 
katholische Sinn und Opfergeist, wenn man sich weigern 
wollte, 15 Cents pro Jahr fiir katholische Laienarbeit 
beizustevern!” 

In dem den Pflichten der Delegaten gewid- 
meten Abschnitt des Rundschreibens heisst es: 


“Immer und immer wieder miissen wir die Thatsache 
betonen, dass die Delegaten, die einer Konvention bei- 
wohnen, die eigentlichen Werbemanner fur unsre Sache 
sind. An ihnen liegt es nun, die erhaltenen Lehren und 
Anregungen auch ihren Mitbriidern zu iibermitteln. 
Die Delegaten sind gewdhnlich Manner, die in ihren 
Vereinen Einfluss besitzen; sie k6nnen‘ durch einige 
Worte der Aufmunterung viel fiir unsre Bewegung thun. 
Sie haben auf den Konventionen das Arbeitsprogramm 
entworfen und mit Begeisterung gutgeheissen. Nun 
liegt es auch an ihnen, darauf hinzuwirken, dass die 
Anregungen, die auf der Konvention gegeben wurden, 
von den Mitgliedern befolgt werden, und der. dort be- 
kundete Arbeitseifer auch in den Vereinen selbst ent- 
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facht werde. Ihr habt auf der Konvention Versprechen 
gemacht; nun seid auch Ehrenmanner und haltet sie. 


Beschliisse der Konventionen der Staatsverbande. 
Die am 18. und 19, September zu Newark ab- 
gehaltene Generalversammlung des C. V. von 


New Jersey nahm zu den folgenden Fragen 
Stellung: Papstthum; unsre Bischofe; Konig- 


Volkerfriede; die Lage in Mexiko ; 
Fursorge ftir die schul- 


thum Christi; 
Geheime Gesellschaften : 


entlassene Jugend; Prohibition; Assoziations- 
recht; die nichtorganisierte Arbeiterschaft; die 


Sesquicentenarfeier der Unabhangingkeitser- 
klarung; Studienklubs; Kolpingvereine; geist- 
liche Exerzitien fir Manner. Wir heben aus 
diesen Erklarungen die nachstehenden heraus: 


Konigthum Christi. 

Da unser HI. Vater, der Papst, es fiir gut befunden 
hat, einen Tag festzusetzen, an dem die Katholiken der 
Welt Christus dem Herrn als ihrem Konig huldigen, 
bekennen wir von netlem unsre Unterwerfung unter die 
Oberhoheit Christi; wir begriissen [hn als unsren Konig 
und versprechen, Ihm treu zu dienen. 


Volkerfriede. 

Unsre erste Bitte an Christus, unsern Konig, ist, dass 
Er, der Friedensftirst, dem Menschengeschlecht einen 
dauernden und allgemeinen Frieden verleihen mé6ge. 
Moge Er veranlassen, dass seine Streiter den Werth 
des Friedens erkennen; modge Friede kommen, ein 
Friede der Gerechtigkeit und Barmherzigkeit, auf 
Grund gegenseitigen Verstandnisses und gegenseitiger 
Toleranz beruhend. 

Studienklubs. 

Mit Bedauern bemerken wir, dass viele Katholiken 
schlecht unterrichtet sind tiber die Grundlehren der 
Kirche. Wir ersuchen jene unsrer Briider, welche die 
Kahigkeiten und Vorbildung besitzen, sich zusammen- 
zuschliessen um sich und andere zu unterrichten, die 
solcher Aufklarung bediirfen. Ferner empfehlen. wir 
ernstlich, dass sich kleine litterarische und Studienklubs 
bilden, deren Mitglieder sich wenigstens tuber die 
wesentlichsten Wahrheiten unterrichten. 

Kolpingvereine. 

Wir empfehlen das Wirken des Kolpingvereins und 
ersuchen unsre Mitglieder, dem Wachsthum jener Vers 

einigung Vorschub zu leisten. 

' Geistliche Exerzitien fiir Manner. 


Da unser Hl. Vater den Wunsch geaussert hat, dass 


die Laien sich an geistlichen Exerzitien betheiligen, 
spornen wir unsre lokalen Vereine an, Gemeinde- 
Exerzitien zu veranstalten und die Manner zur Theil- 
nahme daran zu ermuthigen. 


Miszellen Per 


Es geht nichts iiber die treue Anhanglichkeit 
_ vieler unserer alten Mitglieder, die sich oft in ge- 


oint, Nebraska, verbringt. 


Zehn Dollar waren 


s der C, es ree 


ezu ruhrender Weise offenbart. So erhielten 
r jiingst $15 von Herrn Jos. Diekemper, der 
ine alten Tage im St. Josephs Home zu West — 


mmt als Bezahlung seines Abonnements, und — 
zum November, 1930, im voraus! Die ~ 
nf Dollar waren als Gabe fiir den ; 


Staate einer Krankenkasse Mitgheder wel 
soll, namentlich unter Katholiken, die key 
Unterstiitzungsverein angehoren. 


Die Beamten des Vereins sind: Geistlicher Rathg 
Rey. J. A. Van Treeck; Prasident, Frank H. Schwi 
Vize-Prasident, John Haitz; Sekretar, H. F. Wo 
Schatzmeister, Herman Pfanzelter. 


Seit Jahren hat es sich die C. St. zur Auf 
gemacht, Doubletten und solche Bucher, die 
die eigene Bibliothek nicht geeignet waren 
andere Biichereien weiterzugeben. Mehr 
bereits erhielt der Chicagoer Katholische 
sellen-Verein von ihr solche Gaben. Untern 
Oktober bestatigt Herr Senior Anton Aull 
weitere Biichersendung wie folgt: 

“Im Auftrage des Kath. Gesellenvereins bestatia 
Ihnen gern den Empfang der von Ihnen an ung 
sandten 21 Biicher. Unsern herzlichen Dank fur 
freundliche Aufmerksamkeit. Die Bucher errei 


uns in tadellosem Zustande und bilden eine werth 
Bereicherung unserer Bibliothek.” 


Unter den Drucksachen, die aus allen Th 
unsres Landes der C. St, zugehen, befinden 
ofters Bruderschafts-Buchlein und  -Zettel 
alterer Zeit. Im allgemeinen scheinen die alten 
Glauben befo6rdernden Bruderschaften bei 
jedoch auf dem Aussterbe-Etate zu stehen. 

Mit einer gewissen Uberraschung erfuhren 
daher, dass in der St. Bonifatius Kirche zu 
Smith, Ark., jiingst die Erzbruderschaft 
Hinscheiden des hl. Josef kanonisch  erri 
worden sei. Ein thatiger Mitarbeiter der C 
Pater Basil, O. S. B., Pfarrer genannter Geme 
wurde vom Bischof als Direktor ernannt. 

Das Arkansas Echo richtet an die Sterbekass 
Aufforderung, ihre Mitglieder zu veranlassen, | 
Bruderschaft beizutreten. Ein solcher Schritt t. 
allerdings zu begriissen. Im selben Masse, in 4 
der neu-heidnischen Umwelt der Glaube an das 
natitrliche schwindet, miissen von katholischer Se 


Mittel angewendet werden, den Glauben, und das 
aus dem Glauben, zu beférdern und zu befestiger fn. 


“Historische Gestalten und Bewegungen 
Sozialpolitische Betrachtungen 
: ~-(schluss.v S.268.)3 

hauptet man: “Hierarchien sind noch 
Friichte der Religion gewesen.” E 
solche hierarchische Unterscheidung 
der franzdsische Romantizismu 
seau habe ja gesagt, die N 
so ake te ae Sade 


